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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








Virginia 
HE fall season on Broadway began 
4 officially, on August 31, with the 
opening of the big new musical, 
Virginia, at the Centre Theatre. 
Owen Davis and Lawrence Stallings col- 
laborated on its book and Arthur Schwartz 
composed the music. It is a romance of 
the coming of the Drury Lane Players of 
London to Williamsburg, Va., on the eve 
of the American Revolution. The prin- 
cipal parts are taken by Anne Booth, Nigel 
Bruce, Gene Lockhart, Mona Barrie, and 
Ronald Graham, with that ingratiating 
colored pair known as Buck and Bubbles. 
The production bids fair to rival the popu- 
larity of The Great Waltz. 
The next opening of importance was 
the return of royalty to 44th St.—the re- 
opening of King Richard ITI. on Sept. 15. 


London Success 


Gilbert Miller, as usual, is bringing over 
a London success, French Without Tears, 
in September. The Theatre Guild will 
show three of its subscription plays in 
quick succession, beginning with To Quito 
and Back, followed by Madame Bovary 
and then by Amphytrion 38, which brings 
back the Lunts. The Guild also has Fane 
Eyre, with Katharine Hepburn, and prob- 
ably three more plays on its mind this 
season. Having only given its subscribers 
five plays last year, it should do an extra. 

The Abbey Theatre Players are bring- 
ing over plays new and old, and will re- 
ceive their usual enthusiastic welcome. 


Shakespeare Plays 


Tallulah Bankhead and Gilbert Emery, 
just married, are opening out of town in 
Anthony and Cleopatra; it has not yet 
been announced when it will come to 
New York. Orson Welles promises several 
Shakespeare plays, among them julius 
Caesar, in modern dress, and Henry IV. 
and Henry V. 


Room Service 


Room Service which opened last spring 
after the last Hich ScuHoot THESPIAN 
appeared, is a riotous success with several 
road companies out. It is based on the 
shifts and scheme resorted to in order to 
put on a play without sufficient funds 
and: its fun is mostly due to the cheating 
and lying indulged in by the promoters. 

Having Wonderful Time received the 
Dramatists’ Guild prize for the _ best 
comedy of the season. 

There have been the usual number of 
try-outs at the summer theatres but so 
far it is impossible to say how many of 


2 


them will stand being transplanted to the 
Arctic climate of Broadway. 


Theatre Convention. 


While the first Theatre Convention, 
held in May at the Astor, may seem an- 
cient history, some of the suggestions made 
at it are of general interest. For the first 
time the theatre called in a number of 
outsiders to diagnose its troubles. If half 
the good advice given were put into prac- 
tice, there would be a great change in 
business methods, which would be a de- 
cided gain. 

Engineers spoke on_ air-conditioning 
which might be made much less expensive, 
if several theatres were supplied from one 
plant—a simple enough thing physically, 
in the city’s congested theatre district, but 
difficult because of the lack of co-opera- 
tion which is perhaps the greatest enemy 
of the theatre. 

A representative of the telephone com- 
pany pointed out that department stores 
sell just as good merchandise on telephone 
calls, as if you went in purposely to select 
it. Many theatres will not reserve tickets 
on telephone calls at all. The few that 
do keep them till six or possibly eight 
o'clock, both inconvenient hours. Why 
shouldn’t theatre tickets be delivered to 
patrons C. O. D., as other merchandise is? 

Since the point was made several times 
that would-be dramatists gave up because 
unable to devote time to writing plays 
which they might not sell and that some- 
thing like Guggenheim scholarships would 
help, John Golden gave five thousand 
dollars to be used for five playwrights who 
have shown promise. Mr. Golden said he 
was only “giving back to the theatre a 
small part of what I have made from 
the theatre.” One can think of a good 
many producers who ought to line up 
behind Mr. Golden, check-books in hand! 


Brock Pemberton 


The liveliest controversy was caused by 
a proposal of Brock Pemberton’s that there 
should be A and B classes of plays; the 
A plays would be reviewed in the usual 
way; the B plays were only to be re- 
ported. A producer was to have the privi- 
lege of asking the critics to stay away 
from a B play. He was severely criticised, 
especially at the critics’ luncheon. It seems 
to me it would be an interesting experi- 
ment, but I do not agree with Mr. Pem- 
berton that it would give B plays a better 
chance; I believe that the mere fact of 
its having been labelled a B play would 
keep people away. It seems to me that 
Mr. Pemberton might price a B play 
lower, though this is done to all intents 
and purpose by the fact that such plays 


by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


are usually to be found at the cut-rates, 
Another thing to try would be produc- 
ing a certain type of plays till he had 
obtained what I might call his own hall- 
mark. Winthrop Ames, David Belasco, 
and Charles Frohman might be said to 
have had such a hall-mark and the The- 
atre Guild does now; success or failure, 
Guild plays are not to be mistaken for 
those of any other producer. 


Motion Pictures 


Two topics were of unfailing interest 
and recurred again and again—the mo- 
tion pictures, whether as menace or back- 
ers, and the revival of the road. It was 
generally agreed that the road asked noth- 
ing better than to come back, if it got 
good plays with either original casts or 
those just as good in a real, not a Pick- 
wickian sense. 

Sidney Howard, president of the Dra- 
matists’ Guild, said there were seventeen 
playwrights in Hollywood. He named 
twenty-six young ones whom he thought 
promising. 

The playwrights who spoke, however, 
carried a strong message of belief in their 
work. Maxwell Anderson said he came 
to praise the theatre, not to bury it. He 
feels that on the stage you have anarchy, 
failure, freedom and achievement. It is a 
democratic art, aristocratically produced. 


Paul Green 


Paul Green, as quiet as he is intense, 
said that he was speaking for Hollywood 
as well as for Broadway. They are dif- 
ferent and should not be confused. The 
new drama is not one of entertainment 
but of dreams. He believed that the fu- 
ture theatre would incorporate music, 
dance, masque, and mechanics, especially 
of light. Simple props should be used to 
suggest scene changes instead of striving 
after realism. He felt that it is the task 
of the creative artist to poetize the me- 
chanical world. 

Marc Connelly said some plays are 
written, some only fabricated. The job 
should be approached with humility. The 
beginner should remember that plays are 
a matter of implication not direct state 
ment and that the emotional flow of 4 
play is its bloodstream which may be 
poisoned or choked by the introduction 
of extraneous matter. 

The Convention is to be made a yearly 
event. It should be of great value. Even 
if the patient won’t take the medicine it’ 
something to know the case has beet 
diagnosed and prescribed for by experts. 
And after all, the theatre, like the ind: 
vidual man, began dying as soon as tt 
was born. 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


“Getting Off to a Right Start” 


No other member of the teaching staff, 
we believe, is in need of “getting off to a 
right start” as is the director of dramatics. 
The nature of her work, as well as her re- 
lationships with the community, makes it 
esential that she devote careful attention 
to the planning of a well-established pro- 
gram for the year. Such a program must 
be planned early in the fall, part of it 
preferably before school opens. If this is 
done, not only will she know what she ex- 
pects to achieve during the months that 
are ahead, but she will also be in a posi- 
tion to outline her projected program to 
her classes and clubs. Students will then 
know just what is expected of them, and 
know how their efforts will effect the suc- 
cess of the year’s dramatic activities. 

A number of items in planning the 
years work are of such importance that 
mention of them here is fully justified: 


First: All activities planned for the sea- 
sn must be educationally worth while, 
and within the needs and abilities of high 
school pupils. It must be remembered 
that the work of the department of dra- 
matics is as much a part of the educa- 
tional process as are such activities as the 
study of English, chemistry, and hygiene. 


Second: The play production schedule 
for the year should be planned early in 
the fall. The choice of plays should rest 
largely upon their value to pupils and 
their effect upon the school and the com- 
munity. Educational dramatics is con- 
cerned with how plays effect students, 
and not so much with how students in- 
lerpret them. 


Third: All dramatics classes and clubs 
thould be organized on an efficient basis 
a& soon as school opens. Capable and de- 
pendable officers should be elected to im- 


_ offices and their duties clearly de- 
ed. 


Fourth: Necessary committees, the 
Most important ones of which are listed 
below, should be appointed soon after the 
ganization of classes and clubs has been 
fected. 


a. The Executive Committee, com- 
posed of the club President, Produc- 
tion Manager, Secretary, and a mem- 
ber or two from the Senior Class. 
b. The Business Committee, com- 
posed of the Business Manager or 
club Treasurer, Production Manager, 
Stage Manager, Faculty Director, 
and others. 

c. The Production Committee, com- 
posed of the Production Manager, 
Stage Manager, Art Director, Cos- 
tumer, Builder, Director of Proper- 
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ties, and Light Manager. 

d. The Advertising Committee, com- 
posed of the House Manager, Ad- 
vertising Manager, and Ticket Man- 
ager. 

e. The Bookkeeping Committee, 
composed of the Faculty Director, 
Secretary, Treasurer or Business 
Manager, and the Bookkeeper. 

f. The Entertainment Committee, 
composed of ‘younger members of the 
clubs or classes. 

Fifth: A definite time schedule for club 
meetings, club programs, rehearsals, and 
production dates should be established as 
soon as school activities begin. Such a 
schedule should be approved by the school 
authorities and planned so that conflicts 
with other school activities are reduced 
to a minimum. 


Lighting and Scenery 


High schools affiliated with The Na- 
tional Thespian Dramatic Honor Society 
for High Schools voted, early last spring, 
to devote the 1937-38 season to a study of 
lighting and scenery for the amateur 
stage. Accordingly, all Thespian Troupes 
will be provided with appropriate ma- 
terials for this study. In addition to the 
help and suggestions given through our 








Burgess Meredith 


Among the young men in the theatre 
today, probably none has enjoyed as phe- 
nomenal a rise to fame as has Burgess 
Meredith, whose picture appears on our 
Cover for this issue. A native of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Meredith became a member 
of Eva Le Galliene’s apprentice school, 
after his graduation from Amherst and a 
short semi-business career on Wall 
Street. For several summers after he 
became a member of Miss Le Galliene’s 
repertory group, he played the part of 
Marchbanks in Candida. In 1933 he 
began his theatrical rise to fame with his 
work in Little Ol Boy and in Alice In 
Wonderland. The following season he 
played one of the leading roles in She 
Loves Me Not, and later appeared in 
the part of the sick genius, Leonard 
Dobie, in Flowers of the Forest. 

His outstanding work came in 1935 
when he portrayed the part of Mio in 
Maxwell Anderson’s poetic drama, Win- 
terset, and last season, as the boy in - 
High Tor, also by Maxwell Anderson. 
He played the part of Mio in the motion 
picture version of Winterset, and has 
done extensive work in radio. 

Meredith is a sincere student of acting, 
and one of the theatre’s hopes. He ranks 
as one of the outstanding figures on the 
stage today, for his ability to read poetry, 
project character, and arouse an audience. 
He is often described as “the Hamlet 
of 1940.” 











regular circular letters, Suggested Pro- 
grams (see page 18), based upon lighting 
and scenery, will be published in this 
magazine. We shall also publish at least 
one major article, covering some phase of 
lighting or scenery, in each issue. 

While all our materials will be prepared 
expressly for the convenience of Thes- 
pian clubs, we urge other groups to join 
us in a thorough study of lighting and 
scenery. There is a decided need for 
more knowledge in this field among high 
schools, and we believe our proposed 
study will prove very worth while. 


Our Technical Director’s Page 


In response to many requests from high 
school directors of dramatics, we begin 
with this issue a new department for the 
discussion of stage problems of a technical 
nature. We plan to expand the activities 
of this department, as soon as we know 
more fully what our readers want. We 
urge you, therefore, to write us at once, 
telling us what your stage problems are. 
If we believe your question is of interest 
to others, the reply will be published in 
this department. If your problem pertains 
to your particular set-up only, our an- 
swer will be sent to you by direct mail. 

Mr. Leslie Allen Jones, who will be in 
charge of our Technical Director’s Page, 
comes to us highly recommended. Until 
recently, he served as technical director 
at Emerson College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He has also done similar work in 
summer theatres, and is the author of a 
handbook for amateurs entitled Painting 
Scenery, published by Walter H. Baker. 


Mention Our Magazine 


A better magazine, sold to you at very 
reasonable rates, is made possible by the 
support given us by our advertisers. At 
the same time, advertisements we publish 
are accepted only after we have made 
ourselves sure that they come from re- 
liable firms, and that the products offered 
are as represented. In this respect, our 
publication serves as a convenient di- 
rectory for the supplies you want. We 
urge you, therefore, to make it your 
practice this coming year to mention our 
magazine when you write advertisers. By 
doing so, you will show these firms that 
you read their advertisements, and help us 
materially in giving you a much better 
magazine. Just say in your letter or card: 


“I saw it in The High School Thespian.” 
Radio Script Exchange 


The Educational Radio Script Ex- 
change, Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., serves 
as a central clearing house for radio scripts 
and production suggestions in which you 
may be interested. If you are in need of 
suitable radio scripts for your high school 
groups, we suggest that you write at once 
for the script catalogue, furnished free of 
charge by the Exchange. Thespian high 
schools have been provided with these 
catalogues. 








Long Runs for High School Plays? 


by GLENN HUGHES 


Executive Director, Division of Drama, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


this MaGaZINE to suggest a plan which 

will enable the average high school to 
increase the number of performances of 
each of its plays. This I am happy to do 
because for some time I have been think- 
ing along these lines, and I consider the 
theme a timely one. 

Much has been said and written in re- 
cent years on the subject of high school 
play production, and great improvements 
have taken place. But certainly one of the 
most neglected aspects of the problem is 
that of performance schedules. The same 
thing is true of college dramatics. Most 
colleges are still bound by the traditional 
one or two performances, and only the 
more alert groups have found a way to 
increase this number. 

At the University of Washington, we 
have taken the leadership among ll 
American universities in this matter. For 
the past three years we have operated two 
intimate theatres on a professional sched- 
ule—each production running from four 
to six nights a week for a period of six 
to twelve weeks. The results have been 
startlingly satisfactory. So satisfactory, 
indeed, that we are besieged by questions 
regarding our policy, and are envied by a 
considerable number of college drama de- 
partments. Eventually, I feel sure, the 
influence of our activities will be felt 
throughout the nation. 

The advantages of a long-run policy are 
obvious : 

1. Actors are given an opportunity to 
perfect themselves in their roles. The ner- 
vousness and uncertainty of the first per- 
formances give way to sureness and mas- 
tery. A variety of audiences provides dif- 
ferent reactions and creates in the actor a 
knowledge of audience psychology as well 
as an ability to adjust himself to unex- 
pected circumstances. 

2. Actors, back-stage workers, and all 
students involved in the production are 
subjected to the sort of discipline that can 
come only from regular repetition. Thus 
a business-like attitude is substituted for 
the rather hectic activity which charac- 
terizes the average one-night or two-night 
production. 

3. The total audience for a production 
is greatly increased because of the con- 
venience involved in having a choice of 
evenings on which to see the play, and 
also because of the word-of-mouth com- 
ment which is a good production’s best 
advertising, and which functions effec- 
tively in proportion to the length of the 
run. 

4. Production expenses decrease rap- 
idly per performance as the run is length- 
ened. Scenery, costumes, and properties 
cost little or nothing more for a number of 
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GLENN HUGHES 


Prof. Hughes has built one of the largest and 
strongest drama departments in the entire 
country, during the past six years in which he 
has been in charge of the Drama Division of the 
University of Washington. His STORY OF 
THE THEATRE is used as a textbook in many 
high schools and colleges, and among his popular 
plays are: DOLLARS TO DOUGHNUTS, 
GUESS AGAIN, HAPPY DAYS, MISS MIL- 
LIONS, SAY IT WITH FLOWERS, and 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. Prof. Hughes is one of 
the country’s greatest enthusiasts for the ama- 
teur theatre, and one of its most resourceful 
leaders. 


performances than they do for one, unless 
they are rented, and even then the cost 
per performance is decreased. Advertising 
costs are distributed over all the perform- 
ances, whereas programs, tickets, and 
other printed matter are cheaper in quan- 
tity. Royalties on plays decrease sharply 
as the number of performances increases. 
Eight or ten performances of a $25 or $35 
play can usually be obtained for $100. 

The disadvantages of the long run are 
two: 

1. Academic authorities are inclined to 
object to a long run on the ground that it 
disrupts the student’s study schedule, takes 
his mind off his classroom work, and keeps 
him up late too many nights. This is a 
reasonable objection, but it can be over- 
come by intelligent effort on the part of 
dramatic students and directors. Rehearsal 
schedules must be carefully planned so as 
not to waste the student’s time, and the 
student must sacrifice social activities dur- 
ing the rehearsal period as well as during 
the play’s run. He must strive conscien- 
tiously to keep up in his studies. If he 
sacrifices them, the long-run plan is 
doomed to failure. At the University of 


Washington every student accepting a 
part in a play agrees to the above prin- 
ciple. Parties, picnics, dances, and talk- 
fests are all abandoned for the sake of the 
play. We have rehearsals that conflict 
with big football games, and performances 
that conflict with Varsity Balls, but our 
students do not complain. They have beea 
made to feel that their activity is as im- 
portant as any other at the University. 

2. The second objection to the long 
run is that most schools and colleges lack 
a theatre which is free enough from other 
activities to allow a series of performances. 
The main auditorium of a school is not 
only too busy but it is also too large for 
the long-run policy. The remedy for this 
is the establishment of a small studio or 
laboratory theatre which is used for little 
or nothing else but the production of 
plays. 

This is the most vital point of the whole 
plan. Although the little theatre idea came 
into being a long time ago, and has been 
talked of and written about voluminously 
during the past fifty years, it has not been 
applied widely, nor have many of its ap- 
plications proved successful. In most in- 
stances it has tried to operate on a profes- 
sional or semi-professional basis, with 
actors and directors being paid from the 
theatre’s income, and generally it has 
failed financially. There are a few cases 
of successful community theatres, but 
there are ten failures for every success. 

Now the truth is that the little theatre 
is best adapted to educational institutions, 
where actors are not paid, and where di- 
rectors earn their living as teachers. A 
small theatre well managed can pay for its 
upkeep and thus cost the taxpayers noth- 
ing. Our two theatres at the University of 
Washington (the Studio Theatre, which 
seats 60 persons, and the Penthouse The- 
atre, which seats 140) not only pay all of 
their upkeep, including rent, light, heat, 
janitor service (for they are not on the 
Campus), as well as all production costs, 
but they actually show a profit. This 
profit is used in building up a theatrical 
library and in bettering the physical 
equipment of the theatres themselves ai 
well as the departmental laboratories. 

In most communities, whether the pro- 
ducing group is of a college or a high 
school, the available audience is limited m 
size. Let us assume that, with favorable 
conditions, an audience of one thousand 
is possible. My contention is that instead 
of giving two performances of a play be 
fore an audience of five hundred each 
night, it would be preferable from every 
point of view to give five performances 
the play to two hundred each night @ 
perhaps ten performances for one hut 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Expending the School Stage Lighting Budget 


by A. L. POWELL 


Supervising Engineer, Incandescent Lamp Department, General Electric Co., New York 


of money has been made available for 

a good stage lighting layout, yet those 
in charge have not secured the most for 
their money. This has been due largely to 
a lack of appreciation of the problem, and 
to the fact that specific information as to 
the best practice was not accessible. It is 
the intent of this article to point out the 
important factors which are indicated by 
more than twenty-five years’ intimate as- 
sociation with the problem. 


|: MANY schools an adequate amount 


Portable Apparatus Often Neglected 


There is a tendency to purchase an 
elaborate, expensive, inflexible switch- 
board and a certain amount of perma- 
nently installed apparatus, such as borders 
and footlights, and leave nothing avail- 
able for the most important pieces of 
portable apparatus, such as spots, floods 
and strips. The money is gone and those 
who have to operate the installation are 
decidedly handicapped. Testimony on 
this point could be obtained from teach- 
ing staffs throughout the country who 
are trying to do their best with what they 
have. 

Numerous instances might be cited of a 
high-pressure salesman selling the Board 
of Education an expensive pre-set, remote- 
control switchboard which takes the larger 
portion of the appropriation. ‘The ad- 
vantages of such a switchboard are painted 
in glowing terms. The pride of having 
the very latest thing causes the proposi- 
tion to go through. Then to save money 
when it comes to buying permanent fix- 
tures such as borders and foots, the Board 
purchases the least expensive type, which 
is inefficient and will not permit ade- 
quate color variation. The question of 
portable apparatus is neglected entirely. 
In other instances, elaborate, motor-oper- 
ated, disappearing footlights are specified, 
when their high cost cannot ordinarily be 
justified. 

A complete discussion of the require- 
ments of the stage and the mistakes that 
are usually made would fill a small vol- 
ume. But in addition to such errors in 
judgment as mentioned above, one or two 
outstanding faults of many installations 
may be mentioned. One of these is the 
we of the old-style border lights which 
we colored lamps rather than colored 
gelatins, and the general practice of using 
ted, white, and blue lamps. 


Use of Red, White and Blue 


Lamps a Common Fault 


The red, white and blue combination 
“ems by tradition to be universally ac- 
epted, yet when one stops to analyze the 
quirements of the stage is to color, he 
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Mr. Powell has been associated with most of 
the major developments in illumination in this 
country during the last two decades. Sometimes 
this has been relatively small and of a consulting 
nature, other times rather extensive work has 
been carried on by him. Such installations as 
Radio City Music Hall, R. K. O. Center The- 
atre, National Broadcasting Studios, Riverside 
Church, Kansas City Art Museum, Springfield 
Art Gallery, Century of Progress, are types of 
jobs referred to. Mr. Powell is a graduate of the 
Electrical Engineering College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is a Past President of the Illumin- 
ating Engineering Society. 


is impressed with the fact that these par- 
ticular colors are probably as_ poorly 
adapted as any that might be chosen. 
Clear or frosted lamps are used with the 
so-called “white” circuit, but the quality 
of light produced is too harsh and severe 
for delicate effects. It is only with cer- 
tain types of productions such as revues 
and vaudeville acts, where a particular 
brilliancy is required, that unmodified 
light is desirable. 

There is practically no need for red 
general illumination in most productions 
unless there happens to be a conflagration 
scene. Where red light is required, it 
can best be supplied from portable instru- 
ments, spots and floods. The approxi- 
mately pure or deep-blue light is also of 
little use for general lighting. True, it 1s 
perforce used for moonlight and night 
scenes, but is ill-suited for this. Of course, 
blue flux is needed for the cyclorama, 
pieces of scenery painted to represent the 
sea, etc., and in other localized areas, but 
here, also the desired effect is best ob- 
tained with portable apparatus, floods and 
strips. 

Mixing two or three of the red, white 
and blue colors produces nothing of es- 
pecial value. The red and white mixed 





Wiring 


scheme for home-made switchboard 


for $500 budget 


gives a very unsaturated pink effect. The 
blue and white mixed gives a slightly 
colder light, although the blue is rela- 
tively so much less powerful than the 
white that it is scarcely evident even when 
used up to full brilliancy. A mixture of 
the blue and red gives a pinkish purple 
light that exists nowhere in nature and 
has no logical raison d’etre. All colors 
are distorted and there is positively no 
excuse for such practice. 


A Desirable Color Combination 


An entirely different color combination 
is desirable for the general run of produc- 
tions, dramatic or musical. When three 
circuits are used for general illumination, 
decidedly better artistic effects can be ob- 
tained if the following colors are speci- 
fied: light or medium straw, surprise pink 
or special lavender, moonlight or steel 
blue. 

The light straw produces relatively little 
color modification. It has a high trans- 
mission and the quality is much softer 
and more delicate than that of unmodi- 
fied flux. If it is used where the “white” 
circuit is generally employed, the appear- 
ance of the set and actors will be remark- 
ably improved. 

.The surprise pink color screen has the 
property of absorbing a narrow band in 
the yellow portion of the spectrum and 
leaves other colors more or less unmodi- 
fied. It is the dominant yellow in un- 
modified light which makes one appear 
sallow and necessitates the use of heavy. 
make-up. Where surprise pink light is 
used, very little make-up is required, faces 
and hands appear ruddy and healthy, and 
the color of the scenery is not-distorted. 

Moonlight or steel blue is suggested for 
the third circuit rather than the deep blue 
generally used, because it really gives the 
somewhat mystical effect of moonlight re- 
quired for night scenes, and does not ma- 
terially distort the color of scenery or 
cause make-up to appear ghastly. It can 
be produced more efficiently than the 
deep-blue light and is much more practi- 
cal and useful from every angle. 


Getting the Best Effects 


These suggested colors are in the nature 
of tints rather than pure colors. Hence 
the total volume of light on the stage from 
a given wattage is relatively high. The 
three circuits can be mixed in varying 
proportions and a series of delicate gra- 
dation of tint obtained. If a fourth cir- 
cuit is provided, it may be fitted with 
green, which is most useful in bringing out 
the brilliancy of foliage in exterior set- 
tings, or it may be used for pure red, 
which when mixed with the straw gives a 
very warm effect over the scene. 








The question may very properly 
be raised as to the best method of 
obtaining the suggested tones. They 
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can be spent to best advantage. [It 
represents approximately the mini- 
mum investment to obtain enough 












































equipment to stage a relatively sim- 
ple production. Nothing of a per. 
manently fixed nature is suggested. 
Everything is purposely made port- 
able. For example, the borders and 
foots are in 6-foot sections. It is as- 
sumed that the older boys under the 
guidance of the manual training de- 
partment will connect up the panel 
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It is obvious that for this amount 
of money, a standard switchboard 
cannot be obtained. It is suggested 








that an ordinary 12-circuit sheet- 
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Another common mistake in stage | 
design is to build a very shallow 

stage framed by a conventional pro- 
scenium arch and then provide an 
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apron built out in the auditorium 
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iron distribution box be used, with 
heavy flexible leads which can be 
attached to the electric service. 
Through bushed holes in the sides 
of the box, a short length of stage 
cable is led to pin plug connectors. 
Each piece of lighting equipment is 
fitted with a suitable length of stage 
cable and terminates in a standard 
15-ampere plug connector. Seven 
of the circuits in the magazine panel 
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extending beyond the curtain line 
8 to 10 feet. In the normal course 
of events, most of the action will 
take place on the apron, in front of 
the arch. Lamps behind it are of 
small value. They do not illumi- 
nate the actors and merely light the 
scenery. Lighting equipment installed 
behind the arch is of very little service. 
For a character to be visible to the audi- 
ence he must be lighted from overhead 
and in front. Light in back of him does 
no good whatever. Where such condi- 
tions prevail, provision must be made for 
suitable equipment, placed on the front 
of the balcony or the rear of the hall, or 
else overhead lighting suspended near the 
front edge of the apron. 


Getting the Most for One’s Money 


In view of the fact that in many cases 
the money spent for stage lighting does not 
yield the best returns, the author has en- 
deavored to set forth below a series of 
suggested expenditures for different bud- 
gets. These tabulations are based on ex- 
perience and give the combinations which 
seem best suited to conditions encoun- 
tered in schools. Obviously, they cannot 
meet all demands. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that they will serve as useful 
guides. It is felt that the listing Wf, 
for any given budget will enable an 
organization to obtain the maxi- 
mum return and satisfaction from 
its investment. 

It is true that certain pieces of 
apparatus can be home-made; 
even such important items as bor- 
ders and foots can be produced 
locally in a sort of makeshift man- 
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Wiring scheme for home-made switchboard for $1,000 budget 


erally speaking, it is better to purchase 
well-made instruments manufactured by 
an experienced concern. They are un- 
questionably much safer, easier to handle, 
and more convenient in operation. 

The values used in the tabulations rep- 
resent the list price of high-class material. 
In some instances second-hand material 
in good condition may be obtained at an 
appreciable saving. In none of the tables 
is an attempt made to estimate the cost of 
labor for wiring and installing equipment, 
for this varies in different lucalities. As a 
rule, where the appropriation is limited, 
it is desirable to purchase relatively few 
pieces of well-made apparatus and grad- 
ually add to them, rather than to attempt to 
split the appropriation to cover everything 
and have nothing entirely satisfactory. 


$500 Budget 
The following schedule indicates the 
manner in which this most limited budget 
































are connected to dimmers, so that 
a part of the apparatus can be on 
dimmer control and part connected 
directly to the line at will. 

The accompanying sketch (page 
5) shows the wiring scheme for 
such a system. It will be noted that 
knife switches rather than the customary 
snap switches are used, for they are 
thrown in and out without noise. There 
is nothing more disconcerting in a per- 
formance than hearing the click of a 
switch as circuits are being turned on or 
off. No labor costs are included. 


The $500 available is spent as follows: 


12-circuit fuse panel cabinet, necessary switches and 
service cable 
2 660-watt round o 
2 1,100-watt round plate dimmers................. 
2 330-watt round plate dimmers........ 
1 550-watt round plate dimmer ................... 
3 3-circuit 6-ft. section footlights—open ty 
3 6-ft. section compartment-type border 
circuits 
5 baby spots a. 
2 open boxes or Olivettes on stands................ 
Extra cable and connectors .....................- 
Gelatin, lamp dip and color frames............... 
SE on ce Aves. sch vedb Kk bacs 
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0 eee 
$1,000 Budget 
The schedule given below will give very 


satisfactory lighting results of a somewhat 
modest nature on a stage with a proscet- 


ium opening of approximately 2) 


, feet. A somewhat more elaborate, 


flexible, 12-circuit switchboard, com 
structed locally, is recommended 
This scheme assumes the use @ 
stage cable to 15-ampere plug cor: 
nectors located at convenient point 
rather than built-in standard stag 
floor and wall pockets. Again, ™ 
labor costs are included, nor is tht 








ner in the manual training shops. 
If this is done, however, it is doubt- 
ful if money is really saved. Gen- 
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Layout of adequate permanent equipment for typical medium-size 
stage such as could be well lighted on a $5,000 budget 


control of the house or auditor 
ium lights figured in. 
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Permanent Equipment 
Material cost of switchboard, including 8 round 
late dimmers of the following capacities: 
1 watt; 3 550-watt; 3 1,100-watt; and 1 2,750- 
SF AE ee a Ce nd ee Ok Fore 4 pe 
1 3-circuit open-type footlight, 16 ft. long, with 
40-watt vacuum-type dipped Mazda lamps..... 55 
2 3-circuit compartment-type borders, 20 ft. long, 
with 75-watt Mazda lamps.................... 240 
4 baby spots on balcony face, with 250- or 400- 


watt spotlight Mazda lamps................... 50 
Portable Equipment 
Seer ID BROS ae 20 
2 open boxes or floodlights on stands with 500-, 
750. or 1,000-watt Mazda lamps............... 45 


1 standard spotlamp with 8-in. lens on stand, 


with 1,000-watt spotlight Mazda lamps......... 50 
8 baby spots, pipe-clamp mounting, with 250- or 
400-watt spotlight Mazda lamps................ 95 
Supplies 
Gelatin, lamp dip and color frames............. 
Connectors and stage cable...................... 45 
Mazda lamps, including reserve supply.......... 85 
eS: P55. 5 chee we $1,000 


$5,000-$5,500 Budget 

The following schedule presents a lay- 
out which will be adequate for almost 
any type of dramatic or musical produc- 
tion likely to be given. It assumes a pro- 
scenium opening of approximately 40 
feet, with a physical arrangement as 
shown in the sketch (see page 6), and 
the use of standard floor and wall stage 


pockets. 


Layout of adequate permanent equipment for typical 

arge stage 

A. Footlight, 3 switchboard circuits (1 to 3) 

B,. First border light, 3 switchboard circuits (4 to 6) 

Bo. Second border light, 3 switchboard -ircuits (7 to ')) 

Bs. Third border light, 3 switchboard circuits (10 to 12) 

C;. to Cjo. Double stage-floor pockets, 10 switchboard 
circuits (13 to 22), 1 circuit of C, and 1 circuit 
of Cio on same switch. 1 circuit of C2 and 1 cir- 
cuit of Cg on same switch, and so on. 

D; to D,. Single wall pockets on proscenium, 8 
switchboard circuits (23 to 30). 


Dimmers on each circuit with sub-master control as 
follows : 
I. Circuits 1, 4, 7 and 10 combined 
II. Circuits 2, 5, 8 and 11 combined 
III. Circuits 3, 6, 9 and 12 combined 
IV. Circuits 13, 15, 17, 19 and 21 combined 
V. Circuits 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 combined 
VI. Circuits 23, 25, 27 and 29 combined 
VII. Circuits 24, 26, 28 and 30 combined 


A standard dead-front switchboard 
with high-grade 110-step dimmers mount- 
ed adjacently is suggested . No labor 
costs are included, nor is the control for 
the house or auditorium lights considered. 


Permanent Equipment 


30-circuit switchboard, with suitable capacity in 
dimmers, approximate price........... 2,500-$3,000 

ircuit com ment-type footlight, ft. 

long, equipped with 100-watt Mazda lamps.. 200 


— 
. 





3 3-circuit com ent- borders, 40 ft. long, 
equipped with 100- or 150-watt Mazda lamps 750 
10 2-circuit floor pockets....................... 160 


8 l-circuit wall pockets ............. ......... 65 
6 standard spotlamps, 8-in. lenses, bracket mount- 
ing on balcony face, with 500- or 1,000-watt 
spotlight Ma ES Coe was Kebha-ho O..0 0% 230 


Portable Equipment 

4 strip lights (1, 8 ft.; 2, 6 ft., and 1, 4 ft.)... 45 

4 open boxes on stands for 500- or 1,000-watt 
NE eee okie ices ba RES 6 Oi 95 

4 open boxes, suspension mounting, for 500- or 
1,000-watt Mazda RRR Rc cea Ay Sopa aes 50 

6 standard spotlamps with 8-in lenses, 3 on 

stands and 3 with pipe clamps for 1,000-watt 
spotlight Mazda lamps ............ pe 250 

12 baby spots with 4'-in. lenses, pipe-clamp 

sounting for 250- or 400-watt spotlight Mazda 


ae eee AL bch eds outs vabetiedie 250 
EE ra Ss bau k cna ussahansecbase 15 
RR a yi aR RS RE 5 
2 objective lenses, 6-in and 10-in. focus respec- 

ss aed baka de ae N aa 2 chk BS de Ere eas 40 
l effect head, moving fleecy clouds............. 95 

Supplies 

Gelatin and color frames ..................... 25 
Connectors and stage cable.................... on 


$16,000-$20,000 Budget 

The following schedule assumes the use 
of the most up-to-date equipment and 
represents approximately the ideal which 
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AS YOU LIKE IT, staged by the Senior Class at Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington. 
Miss Alberta F. Black, director. 





one would install if plenty of money were 
available. It assumes the use of a remote- 
control, 2-scene pre-set switchboard. Wir- 
ing or labor costs are not included, nor 
is the control for the house or auditorium 
lights considered. 


Permanent Equipment 


60-circuit switchboard—approximate cost $8,000-$12,000 
1 4-circuit compartment-type disappearing foot- 

light, circuits split right, and center, and left 

SN ected as Vaedet sidan cebapeabdae tenes 600 


3 4-circuit reflector, compartment-type border, 


circuits split right and left stage........... 1,400 
1 3-circuit, covered, double-row, cyclorama foots 1,300 
1 2-circuit cyclorama border.................. 450 
10 4-circuit Goer pockets... ........6.....6.2%5. 400 
8 3-circuit pockets on bridge................. 130 
3 pin-plug connectors on each border batten . 50 
12 standard spotlamps on balcony front, with 

remote control boomerang or color screens. 1,800 
2 long-range 100-ampere arc spots in booth .. 500 


Portable Equipment 


6 strip lights varying in length from 4 to 8 ft. 70 
open boxes or Olivettes on stands........... 150 


6 open boxes or Olivettes, suspension type 75 
4 standard spotlamps, 8-in, lenses on stands 190 
8 standard spotlamps, 8-in. lenses, pipe-clamp 
RE GARE EINE RELA RCN ty SU ote el 320 
12 baby — FGA RS Oe Se Me PO SD 250 
I i dk oa wide rd Ra's 0 le ke ee 35 
I dN ag ks 5 wala eller j 10 
4 objective lenses: 2 6-in., and 2 10-in. focus 80 
1 effect head, moving fleecy clouds........... 95 
1 effect head, moving storm clouds........... 85 
ge ea Be SF SS ere 85 
1 effect head, water ripple................... 60 
Supplies 
ee ers fer ee eres 35 
Connectors and stage cable ... ........... 50 
SEs TUN sss cache nas 650 


From the above, it is apparent that one 
can make the installation fit the pocket- 
book by spending discreetly what is avail- 
able. The more one has in his budget, 
the more elaborate may be the system, 
but this does not mean that because sev- 
eral thousand dollars are not at one’s dis- 
posal, he cannot do a satisfactory job. 
For appropriations other than those set 
forth, similar schedules can be derived, 
provided one follows the same method 
of reasoning. 


Proper Care is Essential 


After the equipment has been installed, 
it must be maintaned in good condition 
if it is to function effectively year after 
year. In many schools, equipment is pro- 
vided liberally but within a year pieces 
of apparatus have been lost, instruments 
broken, lamps stolen or burned out and 
not replaced, and wiring changed to meet 
some particular condition and not re- 
stored to its original form. 

Some one should be definitely assigned 
the responsibility of caring for the instal- 
lation. No lighting system will take care 
of itself. The element of pride should 


enter. In every senior class there are 
always two or three boys with natural 
mechanical and electrical interests. They 
should be given the job of supervising 
the lighting equipment and its use. They 
should have in training two or three boys 
from the junior class who will carry on 
the traditions. 

On the stage switchboard some pro- 
vision should be made for locking or dis- 
connecting switches on all circuits save 
those for the auditorium and one or two 
circuits for utilitarian lighting of the stage 
for morning exercises and the like. This 
will prevent unauthorized persons from 
using or tampering with the major por- 
tion of the stage lighting instruments. 
There should be a locked storeroom for 
portable pieces of apparatus, to which 
none save those directly responsible has 
access. 

The wiring system should be kept in 
repair and any temporary wiring for 
special scenes done neatly and in con- 
formity with safety requirements. Pro- 
tected standard stake cable is relatively 
cheap and a real economy. The ordinary 
green lamp cord strung about the stage 
and connected up with ten-cent-store wir- 
ing devices will not stand up under the 
rough usage, and the combination pre- 
sents a real hazard. Every one has seen 
on school stages entirely unauthorized 
changes of lamp cord put up with staples. 
This should not be permitted. 

Lamps should be handled carefully. 
Even though they are much more sturdy 
than a few years ago, there is a limit in 
rough usage beyond which the filaments 
cannot be expected to survive. 

Gelatin used for color screens will de- 
teriorate if it is kept in too hot or too 
cold a place, and if the conditions are too 
wet or too dry. It will not last long if 
rolled up. It is a real economy to pro- 
vide a large wooden or tin box in which 
the sheets are all laid flat. This box 
should be kept in what may be called 
normal conditions of temperature and 
humidity. 

One might go on indefinitely discussing 
details of stage lighting practice, but 
space will not permit. It is hoped that 
the hints given on choosing the equip- 
ment and using it after it is purchased 
will prove of benefit to those in charge 
of such matters. 








“To Cut or Not to Cut” 


By MINNIE MOORE McDOWELL 


Director of Dramatics, Weatherwax High School, Aberdeen, Wash. 


IRECTORS in the _ non-profes- 
1) sional theatre vary a good deal in 
the amount of freedom they allow 
themselves with the script they 
undertake to shape into a dramatic pro- 


duction. 


There are Reinhardts who use a 
printed play chiefly as a cue for departure 
into flights of imagination, and there are 
those who stick to the author’s play with 
the fidelity of a pharmacist filling a doc- 
tor’s prescription. Which director 1s 
right? Is it justifiable to depart from the 
letter of the script provided the spirit 1s 
preserved? On what grounds may a di- 
rector alter and abridge a play? What 
rules should guide the person who’ sets 
out to adapt a play to the needs of his 
players and audience? Questions such as 
these are inevitable in the experience of 
the young director and he will do well to 
formulate his standards before he takes 
liberties with the work of playwrights. 


One modern playwright with several 
Broadway successes to his credit told a 
class in play production last summer that 
a really good play cannot be cut without 
injuring it and that if it is a bad play 
there is no point in putting it on. That 
makes his position clear, doesn’t it? 
There is truth as well as cleverness in 
that statement. Let a person test it by 
attempting to make a satisfactory cut in 
one of Galsworthy’s plays, Justice, let us 
say, and he will see how true and appli- 
cable it can be. He will appreciate more 
fully Mr. Galsworthy’s own statement in 
one of his critical essays that the dialogue 
in a play should be written with the same 
painstaking care employed in the making 
of fine handmade lace. To cut such 
dialogue is to slash out an essential part 
of the pattern which lends the play char- 


Miss McDowell received her M. A. degree 
from the University of Washington. She is 
interested in the experimental and has put on 
a number of plays for trial productions — 
thereby helping the playwrights of her State. 
She is rated as one of the leading directors in 
high school dramatics in the State of Washing- 
ton, her students having won a number of play 
contests. 


acter, or the threads which hold the pat- 
tern together. Neither can be spared. 

What procedure, then, should the di- 
rector of amateur dramatics follow if he 
finds a play which appeals to him but 
which he cannot use without alteration? 

If the change involves altering a great 
many lines or the main structure of the 
play, the director will do well to establish 
his good faith with the publisher by 
writing him of the proposed changes and 
the reasons prompting them. The pub- 
lisher will know the author and his feel- 
ing in the matter and, if there is any 
doubt concerning his attitude, can readily 
communicate with him before granting 
permission to alter. Directors please note 
that it is a waste of stamps to try to get 
permission to alter Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw’s plays! 

For high school production particularly 
it is often necessary to adapt plays to the 
age of young players. A peculiar sort of 
censorship is necessary in some communi- 
ties in which plays must be “cleaned up,” 
not for teachers, not to spare the students 
from learning anything they haven’t al- 
ready picked up from the movies, but to 
preserve the illusions of parents that high 
school students are innocent of all prob- 
lems except those in textbooks. 


Most high school directors cut virile 
profanity, gambling which is condoned, 
immoral situations and frank discussions 
of them, and even cigarette smoking. The 
director of high school students must tax 








Scene from BIG-HEARTED HERBERT, staged by Miss Elizabeth Shepherd at 
Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas. 


his ingenuity to the utmost to find ex. 
pressive gestures to take the place of the 
nonchalant, or disdainful, or menacing 
flick of cigarette ash which is so dear to 
the Broadway actor. One playwright 
who is writing for high schools is most 
helpful in this matter. He puts a plate 
of sandwiches in each of his plays so that 
the actor can flick an expressive crumb 
when the scene demands a gesture, 


Another occasion for cutting is the too 
ardent love scene. This scene meets with 
objection at all hands — from parents, 
from self-conscious actors and from di- 
rectors who know the riotous reception 
such scenes get from high school audi- 
ences. Playing with love on the high 
school stage isn’t playing with fire—but 
with T.N.T.! | 

Assuming that the director has permis- 
sion to cut the play he has under consid- 
eration, or that he has decided his cause 
is just and he will cut the play without 
permission, how should he proceed with 
the problem of adapting the play to his 
needs? 


The best possible preparation a director 
can have to prepare him to do a really 
sound job of cutting is to take a good 
course in playwriting. There are people 
who see no value in courses in dramatic 
construction. Without attempting to de- 
termine whether they are right in evalu- 
ating such courses for embryo _play- 
wrights, we can say that these critics are 
overlooking the values in them for direc- 
tors. A director who cannot take a class 
in play construction should study a good 
text, one of the finest being George Pierce 
Baker’s Dramatic Technique. Only as he 
is thoroughly aware of all the values the 
good craftsman has attempted to write 
into his play, is the director competent to 
determine whether he may cut a line. 
It will help him if he remembers that 
each line in the carefully written play is 
carrying a load. Its burden may be a 
matter of plot, character, wit or atmos- 
phere. But before he amputates, the di- 
rector must consider whether the patient 
can continue to live after the operation. 
The person bent on cutting should bear 
in mind, too, that in every play of char- 
acter the entire play is a progression 
toward a new set of emotional relation- 
ships between these characters. No line 
may legitimately be discarded which 3’ 
serving to motivate any part of the action 
of an important character or which il 
luminates his psychology. 

, Still another view of the play which 
may help the inexperienced director 1s to 
see the play as a series of scenes which 
follow each other in a somewhat kaleido- 
scopic fashion but with this essential dif- 
ference. In a play the new scenes or pat 
terns, which consist of any new arrange 
ments of characters, are not made by 
chance as are the patterns in a kaleido- 
scope, but they are carefully designed by 
the playwright to lead his play forward. 
If a new character enters we have a new 


(Continued on page 13) 
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It Pays to Advertise 


By MAEALDA AUSTIN 
Student Drama League, Lenoir High School, Lenoir, N. C. 


Miss Austin’s article was given first place 
in the High School Student Writer’s Contest 
sponsored by THE CAROLINA STAGE for 
January, 1937.—Ed. 


N teas is the old saying, “It pays 


to advertise,’ more true than when 

producing a play. You may have 

the best play ever written, the best 
actors and the best stage sets money can 
buy, but to what avail without an 
audience? 


In our Drama Class at Lenoir High 
School the advertising is done entirely by 
students. ‘There is an Advertising Com- 
mittee composed of four or five members 
appointed by the teacher. This commit- 
tee meets often to discuss the plans for 
advertising. The chairman of the com- 
mittee gives each member of the commit- 
tee a special job or jobs to do and sees 
that they are done. 


We are always on the lookout for new 
and clever ways of advertising our plays. 
We get some of our ideas from movies, 
others from stories we read or pictures in 
magazines but most of them we have to 


“think up.” We make our own handbills, 
placards, signs and other necessary 
materials. 


To begin our advertising we make 
handbills and window cards. For the 
handbills we try to find some clever, at- 
tractive plan. For instance, when the 
Seniors gave a play they used yellow 
paper resembling a telegram blank. In- 
stead of a telegram, however, it was a 
senorgram which had the name of the 
play, the time, the place and the admis- 
sion on it. These handbills are put up in 
all the class rooms and on the bulletin 
board in the school. Others are distrib- 
uted to every home in town by members 
of the class). The window cards have 
practically the same thing on them ex- 
cept for a design. There is usually some 
bright color of cardboard with a contrast- 
ing ink. We make enough of them to put 
at least two in every window in town. 
We have our own machines for making 
these materials and they prove very effect- 
lve, as is shown by the number who come 
to our plays. 

Imagine the surprise of the students 
upon walking into the auditorium one 
morning and finding on each side of the 
stage large, white posters with these huge, 
black letters staring at them— HAVE 
YOU HEARD ABOUT IT?—and on the 
opposite side—-DON’T ASK ME. These 
Posters hung there for a week and then 
the first announcement was made. You 
can imagine the curiosity of the student 

y when the signs weren’t explained 
for a full week. Everybody was talking 
about the signs and interest in the play 
Was quickly stimulated. 

First announcements, we_ believe, 
should be as unusual as possible. For in- 
stance, when we gave City Wives and 
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Country Relatives, there was a scene in 
the play which took place in New York 
where the “country relatives” went to 
visit. One of the policemen from up- 
town kindly came to the school to help 
us in this announcement. You can im- 
agine the effect on the student body when 
they saw a real policeman leading a num- 
ber of students by a rope. The person in 
charge of chapel asked the policeman 
“where he got that bunch of corn husk- 
ers” and the policeman told him that he 
found them “running loose in New 
York and was bringing them home.” 
This impressed the students so much 
that they were still talking about it when 
the play was over. 

On the next chapel day we introduce 
the cast. Naturally we must change our 
methods each time or the students will 
soon lose interest. However, we usually 
have some sort of plan in which the mem- 
bers of the cast say a speech from their 
lines in the play. When we produced 
Girl Shy, for example, the girl who was 
making the announcement about the 
play was suddenly interrupted by a girl 
who arose in the audience and said that 
she wanted to ask some questions about 
certain people in high school. Of course, 
these questions were about the cast: 
“Why is Jack Smith ‘girl shy’?” Jack, 
who was also in the audience, stood up 
and answered the question with lines from 
the play. Other members of the class 
asked other questions until the entire cast 
was introduced. Then a_ freshman, 
whom he had appointed, asked, “Is it 
true that the Drama Class is giving a 
good play here Friday night?” This gave 
the announcer an opportunity to finish 
her announcement in grand style. 

An announcement is made at every 
public gathering and chapel program, 


thus keeping it before the people. Conse- 
quently, their curiosity gets the best of 
them and they have to come. 

In addition to announcements in our 
own school we go to other schools in the 
town and county. We make attractive 
announcements, often taking a member 
of the cast with us to make it more in-! 
teresting. We also put handbills in all 
the rooms. The larger number in our 
audience from other schools shows the 
effectiveness of this plan. 


Often we have poster contests and 
give prizes for the most attractive posters. 
As a result we have many posters to add 
to our advertising materials. Then, too, 
school children are the best advertisers 
for (Miss Gaston, our director, says) they 
tell all they know. 


On the morning of the play, the 
students walk into their class rooms and 
see on all the boards questions with such 
headings as “Do you think?” and the 
following type of questions under them: 
“Can you possibly miss the play tonight?” 
This adds to their curiosity and desire to 
come. 


In chapel on the day of the play we 
give a short preview. That is, an inter- 
esting scene from one of the acts upon 
which we drop the curtain at a tense 
moment. ‘This arouses a feeling of sus- 
pense, and they can hardly wait until 
night to see what happens. 

On the last day we print cardboard 
signs which hang over the shoulders. 
These have the following written on 
them: “TODAY IS THE DAY! BUY 
YOUR TICKETS HERE!” The folks 
at school and uptown buy tickets from 
us and those who do not buy know about 
it. We don’t allow anyone to forget it. 

We feel that our most valuable adver- 
tising, however, is obtained by giving a 
good play each time, so that people will 
want to come to the others and learn to 
expect only the best. 


* Reprinted by permission from the January, 1937 : 
issue of The Carolina Stage. 








LADIES OF THE JURY, given by Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming. Directed 
by Miss Beulah Bayless. 








The Chinese Theatre ot [Today 


by ANNA LOUISE BARNEY 


Dean of Women, State Teachers College, Chico, California 


HE forms of theatre, its outward 

habiliments, change; essential the- 

atre remains the same—story, actors, 
audience. To the westerner, however, the 
traditional Chinese theatre seems at first 
confusing. Having been told the play will 
begin at seven, he arrives, enters, and 
finds himself the sole observer. An usher 
says the play will begin at eight. He waits. 
On stage are some chairs draped with red 
satin, gold embroidered. A stage hand oc- 
cupies one of them. A violinist strolls on 
stage, hangs up his coat on a bit of pro- 
jecting scenery, takes out his instrument. 
Presently others come. The orchestra is 
ready. There is a scraping of strings, a 
clash of cymbals, whining of wind instru- 


“My interest in the Oriental theatres,” writes 
Miss Barney, “extends over a period of some 
fifteen years. I have attended numerous pro- 
ductions in the Chinese theatre in San Fran- 
cisco at various times. In 1933, when I made a 
trip around the world, I saw as many dramatic 
productions, both in Japan and in China, as my 
limited time schedule would allow, and added 
somewhat to my small collection of theatrical 
masks and figures.” Miss Barney has studied 
at the University of California, Columbia T each- 
ers College, and was at one time Dean of 
Women at the State Normal School, Livingston, 
Ala. Until recently, in addition to her work as 
dean, Miss Barney directed dramatics at Chico 
State Teachers College. An article on the 
Japanese theatre of today, by Miss Barney, will 
be published in a subsequent issue. 


ments. From an opening in the yéar an 
actor appears, stalks toward the atidience 
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1. A combat in one of the old military plays. The grotesque masks indicate that those characters 

are in unlawful opposition to the emperor. The general at the right of the picture is loyal 

and good. 2. A lady of the court who is on her way to see the emperor. 3. A general on 
horseback. 
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and bows. His walk somewhat resembles 
the German goosesteps. He begins a reci- 
tative. The observer looks at his watch. It 
is seven-twenty. 


The queer sounds from the stage con- 
tinue. Now the actor gestures, poses. His 
movements are stylized, his face painted 
till it resembles a mask rather than a 
human countenance. Apparently he is not 
troubled by the emptiness of the audito- 
rium ; he knows that by nine o’clock every 
seat will be filled. Westerners come to the 
play late and the Chinese ushers let chil- 
dren occupy the seats until guides likely 
to give good tips arrive. Then the urchins 
are shooed out. Chinese send their serv- 
ants to hold places, for the interesting 
parts come late in the evening. 


Such theatre, according to tradition, 
had its origin long before 1122 B. C.,, 
when literary references to it occur, in 
the performances of the wu and chi— 
wizards and witches, practitioners of the 
black arts who were called upon by the 
people to exorcise evil spirits, bring rain 
and in other ways act as intermediaries be- 
tween the gods and men. In country dis- 
tricts remnants of such ceremonial per- 
formances may still be found. From 
these observances grew the classic Chinese 
theatre, a form combining music, litera- 
ture, dance, and built on conventions very 
different from ours. 

The plays themselves are rather like 
operas. Few have yet been translated into 
English, though one of the most beautiful 
and popular may be read in a recent 
translation by Professor H. H. Hart of the 
University of California. It was written 
in the thirteenth century A. D. and is 
called The West Chamber. 

However, the music is, to the Chinese, 
the great attraction. The stories them- 
selves have been known for generations. 
The audience does not have to listen close- 
ly to follow the plot. Nor does it. People 
enter and leave at will, walk crying im- 
fants up and down, eat, chat, rustle pa- 
pers. Chinese orchestras may be trusted 
to overtop all other sounds, and the pecu- 
liar falsetto-like tones of the actors carry 
to the farthest corner. 

Conventions are many: the long sleeve 
lifted to the eyes denotes tears; a whip 
indicates a character on_ horseback; 
mounting and dismounting are shown by 
special leg movements. Dress and make- 
up are also stylized; a general is known 
by the four flags on his back or by his 
special headgear. Faces are painted with 
black, green, blue, crimson. Color and 
pattern have definite meanings. 

Members of the orchestra sit on stage 
at the actors’ right, smoke and eat in ful 
sight of the audience. Property men, clad 
in black or in the briefest of undershirt 
and trousers, hand properties to the actors, 
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move furniture, bring in cushions and pe- 
tween duties squat at the rear of the stage 
or on the side lines quite openly. 


Scenery consists of beautifully embroid- 
ered drapes. Two openings are at the 
back—‘“the tiger gate” at right for en- 
trances, “the dragon gate,” left, for exits. 
Though painted scenery is somewhat sup- 
planting curtains, these conventional gates 
remain. The theatre in Hong Kong has 
scenery remarkably resembling that used 
by the American road show of the late 
nineties. 

As in the Elizabethan theatre, actors 
play feminine roles, specializing in definite 
types. There are companies where women 
play all parts; but until recent years men 
and women did not play in the same 
troupe. Now this, too, is changing. 

Another evidence of the _ occidental 
leaven at work in the oriental dough is to 
be found in the changed position of the 
actor. Though Chinese are passionately 
devoted to their theatre, actors have been 
held in contempt, and there is a Chinese 
proverb to the effect that those who sit 
before the stage are fools, those upon it 
lunatics. Even now, when actors are well 
paid and sometimes accepted socially, if 
a well-born man leaves the amateur class, 
he is said to have “gone to the bottom 
of the sea.” In classical Chinese the ex- 
pression ““The dragon has gone down to 
the sea” means that the emperor has died. 
It is, therefore, evident that the position 
of an actor is still somewhat dubious. 

However, his status is improving, partly 
because of the influence of amateur and 
educational groups, partly because of Mei 
Lan Fang, chief female impersonator of 
the modern Chinese stage. This artist has 
a repertory of four hundred plays, an in- 
ternational reputation, and has made a 
study of his country’s art and revived 
many old forms in plays, music, dances. 
His performances represent the best to be 
found in the classical Chinese theatre, a 
form in which everything—action, move- 
ment, speech, story, setting, is so subor- 
dinated to the artistic intention that an 
ideal entity results. 

Nevertheless, while the classic play is 
still the best loved form, the hua chu, 
spoken drama, is also making progress. 
This form began with amateurs about 
1906 when Chinese students in Tokyo 
with a liking for European plays founded 
‘The Spring Willow Dramatic Society,” 
with the intention of educating public 
laste in the modern theatre. Their plays 
were translations, such as 7 osca, Camille, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. About 1915, this 
group left Tokyo for Shanghai. The 
Chinese were too conservative to sup- 
Port it, however, and it vanished, but 
others have sprung up to bring both trans- 
lations and modern native plays to China. 

In 1917 a student group from Wusih 
went touring, carrying with them their 
°wn costumes and painted scenery. They 
paid their own traveling expenses, charged 
4 small fee to defray costs of scenery 
fansportation, donating whatever of the 
Proceeds remained to local charities, and 
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Scene from BIG-HEARTED HERBERT. Given 
by Elkader (lIa.) High School. 


Holmes, director. 


Lillian M. 





were fed and housed by members of their 
own families living in the villages where 








Knoxville, Tenn., and Champaign, 
Ill., Winners in Annual Thespian 
Play Program Contest 


In fairness to all schools which competed, 
two sets of awards were given this year 
in the annual Thespian play program con- 
test. Entries were divided into two groups ; 
Printed Programs and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams. More than one hundred high schools 
were represented, the winners being: 


PRINTED PROGRAMS: 


First Place. Ladies of the Fury, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., High School. Directed by Mr. 
O. E. Sams. A clever program in the form 
of a court subpoena. Prize, $2.00. 

Second Place. Victoria Regina, McKinley 
High School, Canton, Ohio. Directed by 
Miss Iris Haverstack. A well designed pro- 
gram, with a short historical sketch regard- 
ing some of the main character. Prize, 


$1.00. 
HONORABLE MENTION : 


Arms and the Man, Austin, Texas, Senior 
High School. Mr. James R. Burton, di- 

rector. 

Balmy Mr. Brown, Bridgeport, Pa., High 
School. Sadie M. Daher, director. 

Remember the Day, Watertown, S. D., 
High School. Mr. K. L. Graham, director. 

Pride and Prejudice, Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnston, Pa. Miss Margaret 
L. Witt, director. 

The Charm School, Danville, Ill., High 
School. Miss Mary Miller, director. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS: 


First Place. The Maid of Varennes, 
Champaign, Ill., Senior High School. Miss 
Marion Stuart, director. An attractive pro- 
gram consisting of several sheets of red, 
white, and blue mimeograph paper. Prize, 

.00. 


Second Place. Dulcy, Washington-Irving 
High School, Clarksburg, W. Va., Miss Lil- 
lie Mae Bauer, director. A program made 
up of blue and gold colored paper with an 
attractive design on the cover. Prize, $1.00. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


Mignonette, Florence, Colo., High School 
Miss Augusta J. Kimpton, director. 

Once in a Lifetime, Weir High School, 
Weirton, W. Va. Miss Ella P. Harbourt, 
director. 

Heart Trouble, Drumright, Okla., High 
School. Mrs. Helen Jo Goodwin, director. 

The Belle of Barcelona, Lemmon, S. D., 
High School. Miss Helen G. Movius, 
director. 

Tiger House, Central Valley High School, 
Greenacres, Wash. Miss Lotta June Miller, 
director. 











they appeared. Their plays were crudely 
given and frankly propaganda—against 
opium, foot-binding, and Japanese ag- 
gression. The most popular one was The 
Sorrowful Korean. 


In 1920 a member of the Spring Willow 
group became the director of an amateur 
society in Nantung, an industrial and edu- 
cational center where an experimental 
theatre might thrive. This group had as 
patron one of the wealthiest men in China, 
Mr. Chang Chien, who believed in the 
theatre as a potential force for social bet- 
terment. Through his influence dramatic 
work was included in all the schools of 
the district and the influence of this so- 
ciety spread throughout the vicinity. 


All this modern movement is tinged 
with the political and economic unrest of 
the day. Sometimes these beliefs have 
proved dangerous. One young man was 
executed by the Manchus for revolution- 
ary activities. Professor Hsiung Foo-hai of 
the National University at Peiping got out 
of town just in time to avoid guards who 
had come to arrest him because an over- 
suspicious military official thought he de- 
tected a veiled attack in The Crickets, 
one of the author’s imaginative plays. In 
1932 this teacher went to Tinghsien to 
conduct an experiment in bringing drama 
to the common man. Within three years 
he had managed to form rural groups 
which were presenting plays based on 
their own experience and which had be- 
come self-supporting productions. Their 
titles The Heroic’ Playboy, Cows, The 
Butcher, indicate the sort of dramatic fare 


offered. 


The China Dramatic Association, or- 
ganized in 1934, is undertaking to put the 
modern drama on a self-sufficient finan-. 
cial basis. At present this group pays its 
technicians and actors nothing except their 
living expenses. If a play draws a full 
house a bonus of one dollar a person may 
be distributed. The Peiping group lives 
in a few houses built about a court. Rental 
for these buildings is thirty dollars a 
month. The food budget is four dollars 
a day for the entire company of twenty- 
five persons. Obviously these people are 
not working for cash, but for an ideal. 
Educational institutions are giving them 
some assistance. When they played at 
Yenching University the students housed 
and fed the entire troupe and gave them 
all the gate receipts. When they hire a 
theatre, the company takes seventy per 
cent of the net income. In Tientsin, where 
they gave eighteen performances in nine 
days, the troupe cleared $2,000. 

The repertoire contains both transla- 
tions of foreign plays and some by native 
writers that attack present-day problems. 
The former are more popular, however, 
and therefore more numerous. A typical 
example of the latter type is The Collec- 
tion of the Fishing Tax, whose action 
follows an old classic play, but whose 
dialogue has modern implications and is 
realistically delivered. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Cast for THE CUCKOO’S NEST as staged by Mr. Seth A. Fessenden at Carbondale (Ill.) Community High Sctool. 


The Dramatic Set-up For Our High School 


by SETH A. FESSENDEN 


Director of Dramatics, Community High School, Carbondale, Lil. 


ASED on the theory that a dramatic 
organization in the high school 
should serve a purpose beyond that 

of merely recording achievement in dra- 
matic activities, the Dramatic Club of the 
Carbondale Community High School was 
organized in 1935, and now possesses one 
of the most important places in the 
school’s activities. Not only does this or- 
ganization serve as a center for all dra- 
matic productions, but it is also the foun- 
dation of all public presentations where 
there is a “stage” to be set. 


From the membership of this Club 
come the artists, designers, and workers 
who create and build the settings for all 
appearances, whether they be dramatic, 
thrones for coronations, floats for special 
occasions, or even dance decorations. 


From the Dramatics Club’s supply room 
come all electrical equipment, paint, and 
permanent equipment needed to con- 
struct these “stages”. If it happens that 
the Club does not possess the needed ma- 
terials, the organization for which the 
work is being done buys a supply, and 
then turns over to the club all that is left. 
The Club also becomes the owner of the 
finished product and is able to salvage 
considerable material for future occa- 
sions. In this manner, there is being cre- 
ated a constantly enlarging supply of 
usable equipment. 

Financing of the Club is done by a 
25c initial membership fee which is good 
for all four years membership, and a 
percentage of the gross receipts of all 
profit-making productions that are staged. 
For the regular plays it has been deter- 
mined that a 10% of the gross receipts is 
a fair price to pay for the labor and ma- 
terials used. For this 10% the Dramatic 
Club takes over the entire production end 
of the play including setting, properties, 
make-up, and costumes. 
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Mr. Fessenden is a member of several organ- 
izations, and has a Master of Science degree 
from the University of Illinois. He has done 
work in the little theatres of San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi, and El Paso, Texas, and at 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse. The 
present position is his first in the field of hgh 
school dramatics. 


This does not cover the entire cost on 
all plays. Therefore it has become the 
policy of the Club to produce yearly at 
least one night of one-act plays. Admit- 
tance to these plays is free to Dramatic 
Club members, but all others are charged 
15c. An average of about $20 is taken in 
each time. This policy gives the club 
enough surplus money to keep equipment 
in shape and build new equipment as it 
is needed as well as provides a means for 
enlarging experience. 

The one-act play nights are classed as 
workshop productions. Interest in dra- 
matics in the high school can easily be de- 
veloped by giving to the students them- 
selves every degree of responsibility which 
they are capable or can be made capable 
of handling. 

During the first year we remodeled all 
of the old flats which had been owned by 
the school, built six new flats, two flood 
lights, a dimming system, a wind machine, 
a fireplace framework, a practical door, 
and several other useful items. We ended 
the season with a good supply of paint, 
gelatin, makeup, and about $5 in the 
treasury. 

This past year we added to our collec- 
tion an increased supply of material in 
the form of new electrical equipment, 
make-up and a costume division. 

The Club operates with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 50 out of a 
school of less than 450 students. Beyond 
the initial 25c fee, there is no individual 
charge. 

The Club organized into three steps: 


Apprentice, Master, and members of Na- 
tional Thespian Society. 


The National Thespian is held as 
strictly honorary and holds its meetings 
at night, with some special outside speaker 
and some novel arrangement in keeping 
with the spirit of the drama. 


The Masters are those who have done 
enough work either on stage production, 
or acting, to permit them to be given ex- 
tra-curricular activity credit on the school 
record. 

The Apprentices are new members who 
have not yet done a sufficient amount of 
work for this extra-curricular credit. 
Every member of the school is eligible for 
apprentice membership, but not all ap- 
prentice become masters. However, the 
great majority do. 

Individual records are kept of every 
member of the organization so that at any 
time, anyone can check his own accom- 
plishments, or the production manager of 
a show can choose those least active for 
members of committees. 

The production of one-act plays is 
turned over entirely to the Dramatic 
Club. Directors are choosen from mem- 
bers of the National Thespian organiza- 
tion. Production managers and commit- 
tee heads are chosen from the group of 
Masters. The effort is made to choose the 
members of the various committees from 
the Apprentice class. 

It is the desire throughout the organl 
zation of this Club to sponsor dramatic 
activities, and to create greater interest 
the theatre and theatrical productions. 
However, in order to make the Club an 
integral part of school activities it is de- 
sired that it should be as active in a 
many phases of school life as possible. 
This Club is successful in the eyes of 
concerned. It has also greatly lowered 
the usual cost of the staging of shows. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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one 





Long Runs for High School 
Plays? (Continued from page 4) 


dred. Everyone would be better satisfied 
with such an arrangement. A small audi- 
ence is intimate and friendly and there- 
fore happier. A performance for a small 
audience can be quieter, more natural, less 
strained and artificial. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that the 
ideal development for a high school dra- 
matic group is the establishment of a 
studio theatre seating not less than 50 nor 
more than 200. This theatre may be 
fashioned from a large classroom or gym- 
nasium on the campus; it may be a store- 
room or a garage near the campus. The 
decoration and equipment of such a the- 
atre (using inexpensive materials and vol- 
unteer labor) is an ideal project for young 
people. When it is completed they will 
take pride in it. More amateur dramatic 
groups would hold together and accom- 
plish good things if they had their own 
homes in which to stage their productions 
instead of having to use auditoriums at 
odd times or rent theatres for one or two 
nights. 

The schedule for a series of five or ten 
performances may be adapted to the par- 
ticular school and community. One pos- 
sible schedule for a high school group in- 
cludes three matinees (chiefly for fellow 
students) and two evening performances 
(chiefly for adults). Matinees on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, and eve- 
ning performances on Friday and Satur- 
day would avoid the strain of two per- 
formances on a single day. This same 
schedule could, if patronage warranted, be 
repeated the following week, making a 
total of ten performances. 

Another possible schedule is a series of 
week-end performances, Thursday and 
Friday evenings, or Friday and Saturday 
evenings, for a period of three or four 
weeks, The only difficulty with this sched- 
ule is that the lapse of several days be- 
tween the week-ends makes necessary 
extra rehearsals to keep the production in 
shape. 

It must be obvious to everyone by now 
that legitimate theatrical entertainment in 
towns and small cities of America de- 
pends almost entirely on the amateurs. 
The high schools and colleges have a mar- 
vellous opportunity to furnish their com- 
munities with spoken drama. They can 
make the most of this opportunity only if 
they achieve a standard of production 
Which gives the audience its money’s 
worth and at the same time operate on a 
schedule which develops regular play- 
going habits in the public. Frequent pro- 
ductions and several performances of each 
production are essential to this end. And 
although it will be easier for the colleges 
(because of fewer restrictions) to work 
out such a plan, I believe the high school 
can, with the proper earnestness and with 
sympathetic principals and superintend- 
ents, succeed in creating an educational 

€atre of which everyone will be proud. 


SEPTEMBER—OcToBER, 1937 





Interior of Penthouse Theatre, University of Washington, Seattle, showing acting space in 
center, surrounded by audience on four sides. 





“To Cut or Not to Cut” 
(Continued from page 8) 


scene, not designated on the script per- 
haps, but a new scene because the char- 
acters are different. When a character 
leaves there is still another scene, and if 
the playwright has done a masterly job, 
we have the only arrangement of charac- 
ters which can make the play live at this 
particular point. 


Before he has the temerity to blue- 
pencil a scene the director must ask him- 
self just why John and Mary are placed 
on the stage together, and, when Henry 
enters, must inquire again what purp?se 
is to be accomplished with these three 
characters which was not dramatically 
possible to the first two alone. This struc- 
tural purpose must not be sacrificed to 
brevity. The common practice of omit- 
ting one of the Fortinbras scenes in 
Hamlet has resulted in a serious loss to 
the total effect of the play in which 
Shakespeare has shown three young men 
of contrasting natures, Hamlet, Lvertes, 
and Fortinbras, each faced with the 
problem of avenging a father’s loss. A 
shorter playing time is no legitimate rea- 
son for such truncation. 


Some directors follow the cutting rules 
of dramatic readers in preparing stories 
or plays for platform presentation. A 
favorite practice of readers is to preserve 
one thread of the plot or to present one 
set of characters in detail, letting all cuts 
come in a sub-plot or in a set of subordi- 
nate characters. This method helps pre- 
serve unity, but it is more suited to the 
reading than to the play and has one 
serious drawback. It may lead to an 
abridgement which throws the play out 
of proportion. Before a director attempts 
any drastic cuts which may endanger 
proportion he had better enroll in a good 
course of design and develop his feeling 


for form. A play thrown askew will cause 
uneasiness in the audience even though 
most of them cannot tell why they are 
disturbed. 

A director in high school must remem- 
ber that he is not only a craftsman, an 
educator, a mental hygienist, but he 
is also an artist. His responsibility to the 
students under him and to those who as 
spectators may be influenced by his shows 
is to put on productions which are artis- 
tically sound—those in which acting, 
decor, costuming, diction, style, all blend 
to contribute one effect, the effect the 
playwright has written into the script. 
To carry out this obligation the director 
must do all he can to educate his artistic 
taste and feeling. Then when he is faced 
with a cutting problem he will test the 
cuts which occur to him both by their 
logical need in the play and by the feel- 
ing the abridged play arouses in him. If 
it “feels” right he will go ahead. Only 
by thinking of his production both crit- 
ically and creatively can the director 
achieve artistic excellence. Only by 
steadily developing his judgment and 
then trusting it even in the face of ad- 
verse criticism, can the director grow in 
his work and realize satisfaction in it. 





The Chinese Theatre of Today 


(Continued from page 11) 


As is usually the case when drama takes 
an untried path, many improvements will 
be necessary before this form can stand 
firmly alongside the old. A chief difficulty 
is the dearth of well-written, theatrically 
effective plays. Good stories are needed 
and Chinese authors must learn to handle 
them with greater economy and point. 
Acting is also inferior to that seen in the 
older theatre and modern directors are 
still feeling their way. More technical ex- 
perience is needed all along the line. 
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Thespian Reduced Royalty 
Plays for 1937-38 


OR the tenth consecutive year, high 

schools affiliated with The National 

Thespian Honor Dramatic Society 
for High Schools are grarited reduced 
royalty rates on a number o; popu- 
lar high school plays. The complete list, 
printed below, includes a great many 
more plays than ever listed before, pre- 
senting a wide variety of choice plays at 
rates which come within the play produc- 
tion budgets of most high schools. In 
line with the society’s policy of encourag- 
ing longer runs among high school pro- 
ductions, publishers have also granted 
very attractive reductions on_ second, 
third, and subsequent performances. 


The reduced rates shown below are 
available, entirely free of charge, to any 
or all departments of high schools affili- 
ated with The National Thespians. Ap- 
plication for reduced rates must be made 
on the authorized blanks furnished by the 
society. All applications must be sent di- 
rectly to The National Thespians, 
Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
approval by the national secretary-treas- 
urer. Royalty agreements for plays not 
listed below must be made directly with 
the publishers. 


A glance at the attractive rates given 
below will show that reductions run any- 
where from $2.50 to $25.00 a perform- 
ance, and that $50.00 or more a season 
can be saved on the average high school 
play production program. These liberal 
offers are made by publishers who encour- 
age the production of better plays among 
secondary schools. Principals and direct- 
ors are urged to take full advantage of 
these special rates. If your school has a 
Thespian charter, any or all of these re- 
duced rates are yours for the asking; you 
pay no dues, fees, or assessments, annu- 
ally or otherwise, for this special privilege. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Three-Act Plays: 


Thespian Kates 
Catalogue ; Performance 
t 


ates s 2nd 3d 

ES ero Pree ee $25.00 $20.00 $20.00 $15.00 
The Whole Town’s Talking. 25.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
i PD. os. 5 asetiecee set 25.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
The Queen’s Husband...... 25.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
OS Be ear 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Second Childhood ......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
I a 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Alice in Wonderland....... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
TD Ae otk docs ack Oe 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
ES aera 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
The Millionaire ....... .... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
It Won’t Be Long Now..... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
RO OS eee 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Loose Ankles .......... ... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Strangers at Home......... 25.00 15.00 15 15.00 
ee PE Eo nc ccstaves 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
The Call of the Banshee.... 25.00 15.00 15 5.00 
ae. MEE veda cen 046 ce 5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Ry! Be ee 25.00 15.00 10.00 .00 
Digging Up the Dirt....... 10.00 10.00 10.00 5.00 
OT RN SE eS eer 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.09 
OS a ere 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The Girl From Childs..... 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The Busybody ............ 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
He Comes Up Smiling...... 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The Boomer ............-. 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Watch Your Step.......... 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
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The Radio Mystery ....... 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pay As You Enter......... 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
One-Act Plays: 

The Rational Man......... 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Err re 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Stand and Deliver......... 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
_ kL” ES ear 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The Under Dog........... 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
His Blue Serge Suit........ 10.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York City. 


Three-Act Plays: 
Thespian Rates 
Catalogue Performance 
ates Ist 2nd 
Death Takes a Holiday... .$50.00 $50.00 $25.00 $25.00 
Berkeley Square .......... 50.09 35.00 25.00 25.00 





DRAMATISTS PLAY 


SERVICE 
6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


In line with other leading play pub- 
lishers, The Dramatists Play Service, 
with Barrett H. Clark as Executive 
Director, is willing to grant royaity 
concessions to high schools afhliated with 
‘Lhe National ‘thespian Society, on any 
of their plays on which such concessions 
can be arranged, depending upon the 
publishers’ agreement with the author of 
the play in question and the circum- 
stances under which the play will be 
produced. Instead of granting specific 
reductions on a definite number of plays, 
The Dramatists Play Service prefer that 
each Thespian Director seeking royalty 
agreements with them proceed in ac- 
cordance with the following suggestions: 


1. After you have chosen the play 
you wish to produce (see pub- 
lisher’s catalogue ffor details), 
write the National Office in regard 
to your choice of play. Give the 
number of performances you plan 
to give, the date of production, 
and a detailed statement regard- 
ing the circumstances under which 
the play will be produced. Your 
letter must be addressed to The 
National Thespians, Campus Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, and not to 
Dramatists Play Service. 


2. Upon receipt of your letter, the 
National Office will forward it, 
along with such other information 
as may be necessary, to The 
Dramatists Play Service. 

3. After your request has been care- 
fully considered, and the pub- 
lisher’s agreement with the author 
investigated, The Dramatists Play 
Service will notify you as to the 
lowest royalty rates for which you 
may produce the play in question. 

Thespian directors must bear in mind, 
of course, that The Dramatists Play 
Service cannot grant royalty concessions 
on all requests, since some of their plays 
are not available on this basis. All re- 
quests, however, will be given prompt 
and careful consideration. The Service, 
being operated by a board of playwrights 
whose expressed purpose is to encourage 
the non-professional theater, states that 
while it considers it ill-advised to com- 
pete with other agencies by competitive 
price cutting, is none the less anxious to 
deal fairly with high school groups in 
search of good new material. 











The Silver Cord.......... 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.99 
ES er ee ee 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.99 
The Romantic Age........ 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.99 
, SPP rrr 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
Outward Bound........... 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
ere 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
The Goose Hangs High.... 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
rs? te are 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
Your Uncle Dudley........ 50.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
The Royal Family......... 35.00 35.00 25.00 25.09 
Ge ENN cdo e cond oe ven 50.00 30.00 25.00 25.99 
EO ne 50.00 25.00 25.00 25.09 
Rain From Heaven........ 35.00 25.00 20.00 20.00 
DE | wn eka baheeo 4deoe 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.09 
ee ES ss ik Xic'e bon ee.e 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.09 
Peter Flies High.......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
SOP Oe TS 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
I os a ag get 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
The Mad Hopes.......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Nine Pine Street.......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Green Grows the Lilacs... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Sh ES 86 bas 600 0% 6s 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Intimate Strangers......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
ee Cee Be ow td cne ie 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
EM nd oh wba wb ae 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
The Black Flamingo....... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
Once Upon a Time........ 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
On the Hiring Line........ 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Tons of sMoney........... 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
In the Next Room........ 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
fl re 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Under Twenty............ 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
That Ferguson Family..... 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
OE re 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Mice and Men........... 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
In Walked Jimmy......... 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
The Love Expert.......... 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ee RE Rae 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
a ey 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
SY MG Ri ae 6b 0 05.04 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 


WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY, 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Three-Act Plays: 


Thespian Rates 


Catalogue Periormance 
ates lst 2nd 

Expressing Willie ......... $25.00 $15.00 $10.00 $10.00 
ee ME a has i ws 5s O% 25.00 15.00 10.00 ; 

Mary the Third............ 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
Se ED obs 8c 0:6s 0086 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
CE” «pn os «toe eae 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Devil’s Host.......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
SE MD a ndkiges.46 00 00' 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
Anybody’s Game ......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Come On Man........ 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The First Apple .......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Fountain of Youth..... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
Gold in the Hills......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
SEO OEE IEE POT 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
; RR. . g 8. Se 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
os aS os ak O08 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
Whispering Wires ......... 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
SE, WEE ‘6 dwaesessecs 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Squaring the Circle ........ 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Nellie Was a Lady........ 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Roam Though I May....... 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
She Walked In Her Sleep... 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
De ED: ecdcrvecececese 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
A Spark of Genius........ 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
— 2G SO Aor. 15.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
ee SED ocvtsavdecescse 25.00 25.00 15.00 10.00 
DD: cpndebeeokenesoe 6s 25.00 25.00 15.00 10.00 
The Enchanted Cottage..... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The First Mrs. Fraser..... 25.00 25.00 15.00 10.00 
Jacob’s Ladder ........... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Mocking Bird......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Old Homestead........ 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
SE, WEEE es we cccces 25.00 25.00 15.00 10.00 
The Great Adventure...... 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 


One-Act Plays: 


I? tain anehed dl bas cobs 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
A House of Cards......... 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
The Finger of God......... 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Suppressed Desires ........ 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Mitts cagnGcébeos ead Bs 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
ON NFOTES I OORT CET Ee 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
ee EE ec kiba wed ksacpase 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
i Se Os dw cs.000 ees 15.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Florist Shop ......... 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
EY icu ine wewendeesined 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Grandma Pulls the String... 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
enn wk eye bied 5.00 5.00 2.50 2.50 
The Neighbors ............ 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
What Men Live By........ 10.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC., 
111 Ellis St., San Francisco, Calif., 


Three-Act Plays: 


Thespian Rates 


Catalogue Pertormiance 
Rates ist 2n 4d 
Believe It Or Not......... $25.00 $15.00 $15.00 $ 7. 
Doubling in Brass......... 25.00 15.00 15. 
Delinquents or Just Boys... 25.00 15.00 15.00 
ON CRE re 0 


Everybody’s Troubles ..... 
Itching Fingers ........... 

e Tric 
CR TE, ccc sevececcs 
Go Easy, Mabel............ 
Sr ee 
Loves in Lavender......... 
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A scene from WINGS 
OF THE MORNING 
the 
Senior Class at Belle- 
vue (Ohio) High 
School. Miss Dorothy 
Lamb, sponsor for 


No. 173, 


as produced by 


Troupe 


directed. 





Lo Like A Woman......... 25.00 15.00 
Green Dragon Emerald..... 25.00 15.00 
i EEE sccccsescece 5.00 15.00 
In a Mission Garden....... 25.00 15.00 
DEED wopescerceces 25.00 15.00 
One Way Tickets.......... 10.00 7.50 
Peekaboo tes eget ite sk 25.00 15.00 
EE nae cawts obese 25.00 15.00 
SS Ee eee 25.00 15.00 
Three Times a Day........ 25.00 15.00 
The Rowdy Gentleman..... 15.00 12.50 
Who’s Who at Tourist Home 10.00 7.50 
Slighly Delirious .......... 5.00 12.50 
Wrong Number ........... 25.00 20.00 
To Beat the Band.......... 10.00 7.50 
One-Act Plays: 
Prelude to Darkness....... 5.00 3.00 
The Immortals ............ 10.00 5.00 
DL totes ¢é démads ses 10.00 5.00 
What If They Could?...... 10.00 5.00 
nw nh acting e te 5.00 2.50 
The Wares Never Did So... 10.00 5.00 
Aye, Aye, Sir!...... Makas.e 10.00 5.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS, 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Three-Act Plays: 


eomeoecceumocece 


_— 
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Thespian Rates 


Catalogue Periormance 
Rates lst 2nd 
Henry Tells the Truth. ... ..$25.00 $15.00 $10.00 $10.00 
TOM. . onc cscecess 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
The Family Doctor........ 25.00 15.00 15.00 10.00 
Giants in the Earth........ 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
The Charm Shop.......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
ED ns Wa uke géinwie 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
The Tower Room Mystery.. 25.00 15.00 12.50 10.00 
Wind in the South......... 25.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 
OS See 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Closed Door.......... 25.00 15.00 12.50 10.00 
ss Sa 65 666 wane 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
IRE I a 25.00 15.00 12.50 10.00 
Along Came Peggy......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
Robinson Crusoe ......... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
The Green Phantom....... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
I i 25.00 15.00 16.00 10.00 
Where There’s a Will...... 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
Miss i ¢ 6s éc0ea ds 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 
EE Nd cb whe sab bra 25.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 


NC., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


This publisher is putting into effect this season a new 
full-evening 
oyalty Plays, the rates for the first performance being 


paee shoring royalty plan on all 


as follows: 
If the total receipts amount to— 
$35.00 or less, the royalty is $ 5.00. 
$35.00 to $100.00, “3 ** $10.00. 
$100.00 or more, - ** $15.00. 


their 


For rates on Second and Third performances, see list below. 
he above rates apply on each of the following plays, 
with a Thespian reduction of $2.50 on the Third per- 


formance of each play: 


Three-Act Plays: 


Performance 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Express Yourself................ See above $5.00 $2.50 
ok eas disbas ce kwed ce S 5.00 2.50 
Cleopatra’s Half Sister.......... = 5.00 2.50 
Pe Ca hee nals a odes kw 64.00 " 5.00 2.50 
I “ 5.00 2.50 
ES Sa SERS AILS “ 5.00 2.50 
ie a dp ae'e oF 5.00 2.50 
maner end Co...............:- as 5.00 2.50 
8 "EE See " 5.00 2.50 
Smoky Treasure................ “ 5.00 2.50 
Introducin’ Susan............... “ 5.00 2.50 
SE ae 4 5.00 2.50 
Intimate ne ee a os 5.00 2.50 
ee Pe ere ee 5 5.00 2.50 
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ee Tg 2 a5 chee a ewes 13 5.00 2.50 
Re Ere poe a 5.00 2.50 
Tee - CIOS NNN. oc ccccicsorss _ 5.00 2.50 
The Gentleman From Hong Kong. ; 5.00 2.50 
The Scarlet Ghost.............. : 5.00 2.50 
Bachelor House................. " 5.00 2.50 
ER EE APE 9 5.00 2.50 
Courageous Connie.............. ry 5.00 2.50 
OSs Oe rr ee ee ¥ 5.00 2.50 
The Ghost Walks.............. : 5.00 2.50 
The Haunted Stage.............. 5.00 2.50 
Reiosing, Oee POM. oo cccsccccces ; 5.00 2.50 
Hold That Line, Jimmy......... 5.00 2.50 
In Came Mary Ann............ 5.00 2.50 
Little Miss Tatters............. 5.00 2.50 
i): i, A, ok doné oe 6% 60-068 = 5.00 2.50 
Miss Information ............... - 5.00 2.50 
Nobody But Nancy............. = 5.00 2.50 
Smile, Rodney, Smile........... sc 5.00 2.50 
EEE «<6 ta6 066-66. 66 66 9.0 6.0.00 : 5.00 2.50 
i ee) ctr ed neko baees 5.00 2.50 
ee GE GK MN 34 Sd Swceceeees 5.00 2.50 
The Whippersnapper............ 5.00 2.50 
Welcome Home, Jimmy......... ” 5.00 2.50 
Watch Your Step, Wilton....... = 5.00 2.50 


Eldridge is also offering a fair method of exchanging 
Royalty Playbooks. They will send full details on 


request. 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PUBLICATIONS, 
Gansert Building, Rock Island, IIl. 


Three-Act Plays: 
Thespian Rates 


Catalogue Pertormance 
Rates Ist 2nd 3d 


The Soul of Ann Rutledge. .$15.00 $10.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
10.00 7. 3.7 


The Chinese Chest......... 50 S fre 
Mystery of Hadley Manor.. 10.00 7.50 3.75 3.75 
Dollars to Doughnuts...... 15.00 12.00 6.00 6.00 
This Thing Called Happiness 10.00 7.5 i) oe % 
Say It With Flowers....... 15.00 12.00 6.00 6.00 
Believe It or Not.......... 15.00 12.00 6.00 6.00 
Your Money or Your Wife.. 15.00 12.00 6.00 6.00 
All in the Family.......... 10.00 7.50 3.75 3.75 
ae 10.00 7.50 3.75 3.75 
Song of My Heart......... 10.00 8.00 4.00 4.00 
One-Act Plays: 
Drums of Death........... 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
SS. naa ud Nie wahiee ha wea 3.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 
Ole ie tase wihiid aw «ere 5.00 3.00 1.50 1.50 
PT? Se eee 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Just Till Morning......... 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
SE eek be ct h aaa 5.00 3.00 1.50 1.50 
And Sendeth Rain......... 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
The Wedding Veil......... 5.00 3.00 1.50 1.50 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


Three-Act Plays: 


Thespian Rates 


Catalogue Performance 
Rates Ist 2nd 
Remember You’re a Lady. .$10.00 $ 8.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
Angel Unawares .......... 10.00 8.00 5.00 5.00 
ST Gs b pnonbsonceedss 25.00 15.00 5.00 5.00 
Maybe It’s a Murder...... 25.00 15.00 5.00 5.00 
Romantic By Request...... 25.00 15.00 5.00 5.00 
Obstinate Bride .......... 10.00 8.00 5.00 5.00 
One-Act Plays: 

Pee Sa, wee keehGea ewine 10.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 
, Ferrer pee 0.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 
Bread Upon the Waters.... 10.00 8.00 5.00 . 
Flight of the Herons....... 10.00 8.00 5.00 . 
They Cannot Return....... 10.00 8.00 5.00 ° 
ri BU Ug, Eee 10.00 8.00 5.00 . 
The Rose Garden......... 5.00 3.50 2.50 2.50 
The Jewelled Cross........ 10.00 8.00 5.00 ° 

(*Any of the above $10.00 one-act plays may be given 
three or more times for $5.00 for each performance). 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois, 


Offers a number of their plays on a basic fee plan, rang- 
ing from a maximum royalty fee of $25.00 (when the 
gross receipts exceed $250.00) down to a basic minimum 
fee of $10.00 to $15.00, depending on the type of per- 


formance. The following plays come under this plan: 
Max. Min. 
Backing Into Eden........ $25.00 $10.00 to $15.00 
Before Morning .......... 25. 10.00 to 15.00 
Broadway Bound ......... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Junior Sees it Through.... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
A Lady to See You........ 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Just the Girl for Jimmy.... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Meet the Family......... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
No Women Wanted........ 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Moon Over Mulberry Street 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Over the Rainbow......... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Some Call It Love......... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 
Within These Walls....... 25.00 10.00 to 15.00 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIlL., 


This publisher offers full-length plays on a percentage 
royalty basis as follows: For each production, the royalty 
is 15 per cent of the gross receipts, with a maximum 
charge varying according to the listings given below, 
and, in a few cases, a minimum charge. 


Max. Min. 
ee: ee: i ods ce cawesbaes $25.00 None 
The Wooden Slipper................ 25.00 None 
CREE <5 ond dkcachedneacdd a eveeeu 25.00 None 
American, Very Early.............. 25.00 None 

| EE eR Serhan 25.00 $10.00 
eer Pres 25.00 None 
Mistakes at the Blakes’............. 25.00 None 
I cc wehdececens Oeseen se 25.00 None 
Meet the Millionaire................ No royalty 
ee eT Bs og nbc 5 ces ags bbe 008 for first 
ee as Sanus encus cones performance 
ee ee kn 6c 6 0a Kccicwdtae 15.00 None 
Bee Gee See BOs o's occ edcccecac 25.00 None 
MD i 26s baG en wsst es swinnaee .00 None 
Pl: NN 8s csina0.6.0-0 0 bbd< 080 SOR 25.00 None 
ER as on nee hae eben hol 25.00 None 
EE Ss cee due awn eae 25.00 None 
Beed@mere wt Bieghe. 2.2... cccscccceee 25.00 None 
ey Gi i. 6 nec cane snseadses 25.00 None 
ER IS id athe ons <0 bbe ca Kate 25.00 None 
py Be | Perr e rr oe 25.00 10.00 
Three Days of Gracie.............. 15.00 None 
Sn ME as, ak a one an 6 Un wa ote 25.00 None 
Nn 2 ei, ak ah oe pateale 25.00 None 
ES EMEA oun ba 0 oss ane Rew cee 25.00 None 
Sr ee: Ss cals «35 \n'o ue enema 15.00 None 
Once in a Lifetime................ 25.00 None 
OF  S . Serre ere 15.00 None 
A Paragraph for Lunch............. 25.00 None 
i nk lg ad se wind bab eb el 15.00 None 
The Rafferty Racket................ 25.00 None 
I td reo e at oe dk puke es eae aN 15.00 None 
nc de waka went ehan 25.00 None 
“ae eememe Gee. . so ck dee case 15.00 None 
The Volunteer Wife............... 15.00 None 
EE teat e ele nae be oc g 60d bee eee 15.00 None 
The Whippersnappers ............. 15.00 None 
I 6 30 op & din a dla be med 15.00 None 
ie ots dad siedicnd ean ae4 15.00 None 
A Character Intrudes.............. 15.00 None 
BE MG Gr SENOS eke nein cet awed 25.00 10.00 
Be We aa etn a ph ba boda sa euaa ed 25.00 None 
Remember the Day................ 35.00 15.00 
Headed for Eden (New)............ 25.00 10.00 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster (New).... 25.00 10.06 
Wings of the Morning (New)....... 25.00 10.00 
This Genius Business (New)....... 25.00 None 
Run, Hero, Run! (New)........... 25.00 None 
Spring Fever (New)..............-. 25.00 None 
The Shepherd’s Star............... 10.00 when admis- 


sion is charged; $5.00 otherwise. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








REETINGS to all 

Troupe Directors 
and Student Thespians 
for the year to come. 
We start at scratch 
again and can have that 
feeling of challenge to 
approach another year’s 
work with new enthusi- 
asm, greater vitality 
and the courage to ex- 
periment in an attempt 
to further improve the 
standards of high school 
dramatics. For most of us we again face 
the problem of selling the importance of 
dramatics to parents, administrators, 
school boards, superiors. We should push 
the idea of building dramatics to a degree 
of need that those who must be convinced 
cannot help but feel the necessity for ac- 
cepting dramatics into the “curriculum 
fold”. I firmly believe that the National 
Thespians as an organization today is the 
strongest factor in determining the policy 
of high school drama in the country’s 
high schools. I believe our organization 
can further the cause of educational dra- 
matics more than any other factor so that 
dramatics will take its place alongside 
music, which today seems to have won its 
battle. 

If every Troupe Director with the loyal 
assistance of his or her Student Thespians 
and Alumni Thespians will recognize the 
fact that there is such a definite objective 
for which to plan and work, will plan the 
year’s program with such an objective in 
mind, and will in every way possible ad- 
vance this idea, no doubt great steps to- 
ward the recognition of dramatics as a 
credit course in every high school will be 





Mr. BLanxk 





My Play Choice for This Issue 


Sun-Up, by Lulu Vollmer—Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York—Books $1.00—Royalty $25.00— 


1 interior—7 men—2 women. 

This is one of America’s great folk 
dramas. It is laid in a humble moun- 
tain cabin in North Carolina. It is par- 
ticularly fitted for the fall season. Act I 
is in the autumn. It carries a powerful 
message to the effect that hate brings 
no peace or happiness. It is true 
theatre. I believe that high school stu- 
dents can do justice to this play if they 
are experienced and among them are 
good character actors. The pleasure the 
cast would get in doing this play suc- 
cessfully would more than compensate 
for the work needed to stage it. It has 
an unevenly balanced cast of charac- 
ters, it is true, but the play is so distinct 
in type and novelty that it compensates 
for this as well. 
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the accomplishment of the school year. 
Every advance of this nature spells finan- 
cial security for those of us who have 
made dramatics our profession or hope as 
students to make it so. Recognition means 
employment for more people and it 
should give all of us Thespians a great 
measure of satisfaction to be lined up with 
an organization which has foresight and 


. believes in modern educational trends. 


% %* %* 
A Service Bureau for the 


Community 


I wonder how many troupes are making 
use of their organization to serve the com- 
munity as an entertainment bureau. Mu- 
tual benefits derived will more than repay 
every troupe which sets about to contact 
clubs, P. T. A. organizations, churches and 
the like for this purpose. These groups are 
always on the lookout for programs. If 
there is a radio broadcasting station, it 
should be contacted also. The pleasure 
alone in seeing students develop under a 
system of pressure involved in actual pub- 
lic performance, the close friendly asso- 
ciation of the school and the community, 
the feeling that concrete advancement is 
being made, all help to make the Director 
and the students feel the joy of accomplish- 
ment. The troupe could sponsor such a 
bureau in its high school and make the 
bureau available to every kind of talent 
and to non-members of the troupe who 
are eager to use this means for gaining 
membership. A mimeographed copy of 
available programs could be sent out to 
the various clubs. The Director with the 
assistance of his or her troupe could hold 
auditions to discover bureau talent. The 
idea offers opportunity for a development 
program for troupes covering a period of 
many years. 

% * % 


A Message to Troupe Directors 


I am recommending that all Troupe Di- 
rectors read the two excellent pamphlets : 
The Essentials of the Activity Movement 
and the Social Philosophy of Progressive 
Education and A Reconstructed Theory 
of the Educative Process, both by Profes- 
sor William Heard Kilpatrick. The first is 
published by the Progressive Education 
Association, 310 West 90th Street, New 
York City, at 25 cents and the second, by 
the Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, New York, 
this one also inexpensive. 

Both short pamphlets concisely outline 
Professor Kilpatrick’s very modern ideas 
of education and these ideas tie in very 
well with the development of dramatics as 
conceived by the Thespians. Professor 


Kilpatrick believes in self-direction on the 
part of the student. This is in line with 
the idea of delegating responsibility such 
as having student directors, designers, elec- 
tricians and the like. Dramatics offers a 
splendid and wide field for this sort of ac- 
tivity especially if the administrative force 
is in sympathy. I should go so far as to 
suggest that you get these pamphlets into 
the hands of doubting administrators if 
you can do so without hurting your cause, 
The Directors who follow these trends in 
education will be in the advance guard of 
the educative process and the society as a 
whole will gain dignity and respect for 
this attitude. Professor Kilpatrick says, 
“Youth wishes to see results. Youth wishes 
to carry responsibilitv.” He also states, 
“Our criterion is the welfare of the whole 
child ever growing in wholesome relations 
with all others.” Certainly we could have 
no better advice to teach student coopera- 
tion which will make of each activity a 
social experience. 
* * * 


Suggestion for Gaining Poise 


and Confidence 


Try this exercise suggested in Dorthea 
Brande’s Wake Up and Live. Before en- 
tering a room with people in it, stop a 
moment on the threshold of the room and 
look the room over slowly, pick out the 
person to whom you will speak (most 
likely the host or hostess) and go directly 
to that person. This excellent exercise 
can be used in the class room to advan- 
tage. In fact, I’d read all of the above 


suggested book. It has many worthwhile 
suggestions. 
x % x 


Note 


I have done much suggesting this time, 
suggesting particularly that we read and 
that we decide upon a policy of develop- 
ment. It seems apt to do so at the begin- 
ning of what can be a most purposeful 
and profitable year. The world of things 
is looking brighter, financially and other- 
wise ; requisitions pigeon-holed before will 
no doubt be accepted. The time seems 
ripe to make definite, decisive and progres- 
sive strides. Good luck and best wishes. 


My Book Choice for This Issue 


The Story of the Theatre, by Glenn Hughes— 
Samuel French, New York—Price $3.00. 





To have a true knowledge of the pro- 
fession in which one is working should 
preclude a cultural or historical back- 
ground of the field in which one is 
working. I am suggesting this very 
good history of the theatre for that 
reason. There are other excellent his- 
tories but I have picked this one be- 
cause of its reasonable price as well as 
its approach. It is easy reading and is 
neither too brief nor too long for any- 
one wishing to get in touch with such 
information. I say it is not too long 
because I feel that a busy director or 
student may find this a_ necessary 
quality. 
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The 
Technical Director's Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 














Ground Rules for Lighting the Play 
N: department of the theatre is so 


wrapped in mystery, so shrouded in 

bunk, as that of lighting the stage. 

Theory is piled upon theory until 
the average electrician is lost in a maze 
of conflicting charts, tables and graphs. In 
any discussion of stage lighting it is only 
necessary to remember three things—the 
three objectives that are the ground rules 
for the lighting of any play. 


These three things are, in the order of 
their importance, visibility, mood, and 
color. 

By visibility is meant just that. The 
ability of the audience to see expression on 
the actor’s face at all times when the 
action of the play makes such a visibility 
desirable. Some plays have their mood 
best carried out with poor visibility—for 
instance, think of a dugout in a war play. 
Here shadows are an important asset. 
Think on the other hand, of a morning 
in the country with trees, sky and sun- 
shine. In this scene the whole effect is lost 
unless the lighting approaches in sharp- 
ness the clear air of a nice day. 


By mood I mean the interpretation of 
a play by lighting. ‘Take our dugout scene 
for example—sharp, cold light flooding 
the corners of the setting would spoil the 
mood of the play by destroying all sense 
of hiding underground. Our outdoor 
scene in the country will not be success- 
fully lighted if it is dark and dreary. So 
it is easy to see that mood, or interpreta- 
tion is quite important in stage lighting. 

Color in a stage setting is the third 
thing to remember. By color I mean just 
that—for by color in our lights we can 
bring out colors in costumes, drapery, 
furniture, and scenery that would other- 
wise be lost to the audience. Color is 
Closely bound up with mood, for by the 
use of color we can suggest to the audi- 
ence many different things. Let us think 
of our dugout once again. Around a table 
are seated several men—a lighted candle 
in a bottle is on the table. It is supper 
time and the men are eating and joking. 
It is an interlude with perhaps some come- 
dy to lighten the horror of a war play. 
The candle will not show the group suffi- 
ciently, so it is necessary to add light from 
another source, a warm light—perhaps a 
baby spot casting a glow over the table 
skillfully placed so that the audience is 
not aware of its use. Such a spotlight 
will give to the scene a warm and pleas- 
ant air. An amber or pink color is used 
so that it warms as well as lights the 
actors. The rest of the setting can very 
well be left in darkness as all the action 
Plays around the table. Lighting the scene 
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in this manner we are remembering the 
three important points, visibility, mood, 
and color. We are also taking good care 
of another point—that of composition, for 
we are drawing attention to the scene at 
the table, bringing it into prominence 
against the background of the dugout as 
a whole. 


Let us imagine another scene in the 
same play. It is dark and the candle on 
the table burns like a sword of light in 
the black. Down the entrance in the 
back wall of the dugout a shaft of moon- 
light pours over the steps. This light is 
cold—a steel blue or light green color in a 
spot while the lighted candle gives to the 
audience the idea that they are in the 
same dugout that was so jolly at supper 
time. We have an actor lurching down 
the steps into the scene. In reality the 
soldier would be a silhouette invisible in 
the gloom as he left the lighted stairway. 
But the audience must see this actor as 
they hear him speak, therefore some light 
must be added to the scene as the actor 
stands by the table. The candle is an 
irritating source to the audience now, so 
we aid the actor by means of a concealed 
lamp that will simulate candlelight. This 
can be done nicely with a small bulb 
hidden behind the table or even held in 
the actor’s hand—a tiny flashlight shoot- 
ing upward allows the audience to be- 
lieve quite easily that the candle alone is 
throwing the actor’s face into bold relief. 


Commonsense in Lighting 


We have seen how color has been placed 
in the last two imaginary scenes in the 
dugout. We have had no table chart or 
rule, but the color has been suggested by 
commonsense and a knowledge of what 
the play is trying to do. All lighting can 
be reduced to this one principle—that of 
commonsense. We are often blocked in 
the realization of our desires in the matter 
of lighting by lack of equipment. Com- 
monsense tells us that we can only make 
the most of what we have. The best 
theatres in the world may do no better, 
for, strange to say, the most perfect equip- 
ment for lighting the stage is oftimes not 
made use of correctly. I have in mind a 
recent one-act play which I saw staged 
in a well-equipped college theatre. The 
scene was the interior of an Irish keep, or 
rude castle. On stage Right was a huge 
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Change of address should be reported 
to us at once. Please give the old address, 
as well as the new. The expiration date 
for your subscription appears on the mag- 
azine wrapper. 








fireplace while, high on the opposite side, 
a slit-like window furnished the only break 
in the painted stone wall with the excep- 
tion of the entrance, Center Back, which 
was a lofty narrow opening. The charact- 
ers were a bearded soldier in breastplate 
and helmet attended by men-at-arms, The 
time was at night and the play was a 
bitter tragedy. 


The scene was lighted with a cold blue 
light, which at first seems to be right as 
suggesting the coldness and the dimness 
of night, but the play was not a success 
for the action was indistinct in the gloom 
and the scene did not come alive. It was 
all one blue dismal tone. 


Imagine the same set properly lighted. 
As the curtain rises we see at first flicker- 
ing red firelight—a warm glow from the 
huge fireplace on stage Right, casting 
shifting shadows against the rough stone 
walls. The flood lights on the floor are 
pouring red light through the fireplace 
opening while two men work the flicker- 
ing effect. ‘This is quite simple, consisting 
of two long sticks held horizontally in 
front and above the lights. Attached to 
these sticks are dangling strips of cloth 
cut into ragged penons. With men hold- 
ing the ends of the sticks the flicker on 
the set is obtained by a back and forth 
motion with the shadows produced by the 
light being cut off momentarily by the 
sliding action of the hanging penons. 
Commonsense tells us that this action can- 
not follow a rhythm, but must be a 
broken weaving and dancing of light if 
the audience is to think the effect realistic. 

On the set with the weaving shadows 
and dancing light from the fireplace 
catching on the armor and faces of the 
soldiers, we have at once a scene sparkling 
with life and action. Through the win- 
dow, on stage Left, comes a shaft of 
moonlight and, just by chance, this shaft 
will strike the white faced captive who 
commits suicide in the final moments of 
the drama, as the firelight dies down in 
the presence of tragedy. It is easy to see 
how light and color can make or break 
a play of this sort. There are rule books 
which tell you that red, warm firelight 
is the symbol of happiness and content- 
ment, but there are also rules which say 
that red is the color of danger, anger, and 
excitement. Commonsense again tells us 
that an Irish keep in the time of the play’s 
action would be lighted by rude torches 
and the leaping flames from an open 
hearth. And a very good rule of my own 
is never to allow open flame of any size 
upon a stage. Even a candle should have 
as a part of its equipment—as necessary 
as the candlestick—a bucket of sand or 
a fire extinguisher behind the scenery. 

Lighting the stage boils down to mak- 
ing the most of what you have. Standard 
equipment is expensive, but serviceable, 
sturdy equipment may be made at home 
to give good results. In my next chat with 
you we will talk of tin cans and tin snips, 
of bolts and nuts and stovepipe, of lamps 
and _ reflectors—in short, about home- 
made lighting equipment. 
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Recommended Bibliography 
For a Study of Stage Lighting 


Fuchs, Theodore, Stage Lighting. 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1929. 
lent book covering all the 
aspects of stage lighting. 

Selden, S., and Sellman, H. D., Stage. 
Scenery and Lighting. F. S. Crofts and 
Co., New York, 1930. A good elementary 
text book on the technical aspects of 
lighting. 

McCandless, S. R., A Method of Lighting 


Little, 
An excel- 
technical 


the Stage. Theatre Arts, New York, 
1932. Easily understood and very prac- 
tical. 

Nelms, Henning, Lighting the Amateur 


Stage. Theatre Arts, New York, 1931. 
A practical layout for lighting equip- 
ment. Easily understood by high school 
students. 

Knapp, J. S., Lighting the Stage. Walter 
H. Baker Co., Boston, 1933. Ideal if you 
want to make homemade equipment for 
your stage. 

Hartmann, Louis, Theatre Lighting. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co., New York, 1930. Hart- 
mann was chief electrician to David 
Belasco for almost thirty years. 

Smith, Milton, Book of Play Production. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1926. 


Chapters on Lighting: 


Selden, S., Scenery and Lighting. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1928. Pages 40-60. 

Koch, Frederich H., Play Producing. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1935. Pages 64-81. 

Krows, A. E., Equipment for Stage Produc- 
tion.. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1936. Pages 102-112. 

Hynes, Mary H., Practical Stagecraft. Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co., Boston, 1930. Pages 
40-48. 

Bricker, H. L., Edited by, Our Theatre To- 
day. Samuel French, New Yerk, 1936. 
Pages 289-329. 

Purdom, C. B., Producing Plays. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, 1930. Pages 
137-146. 

Whorf, R., and Wheeler, R., Runnin’ the 
Show. Walter H. Baker Company, 1930. 
Pages 39-46. 

Strauss, Ivard, Paint, Powder and Make-Up. 
Sweet & Son, New Haven, Conn., 1936. 
Pages 51-58. 

Mather, G. C., Spaulding, A. H., and Skil- 
len, M. H., Behind the Footlights. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, 1935. Pages 
323-333. 


Periodicals: 


“Experiment with Lights for Atmosphere.” 
E. Shoemaker. Drama, 20:83. Dec., ’29. 
“What is Good and Sufficient Lighting?” 


E. F. Hook. Theatre Arts Monthly, 
15:619-22. July, °31. 

“Appia’s Contribution to the Modern 
Stage.” L. Simonson. Theatre Arts 


Monthly, 16:631-44. August, °32. 

“How To Light Your Miniature Stage.” 
B. W. Hicks. Popular Science, 124:76-+-. 
April, *34. 

“How To Produce a Play.” J. S. Knapp. 
Recreation, 28:29-30+. April, °34. 

“Lighting the Stage.” S. R. McCandless. 
Theatre Arts Monthly, 16:573-80. July, 
1932. 

“Controlboard and Dimmer.” Theatre Arts 
Monthly, 19:548-9. July, °35. 

“Developments in Lighting.” R. D. Speer. 
Theatre Arts Monthly, 19:550-1. July, 
1935. 


“Lighting the Miniature Stage.” F. F. 
Drake. Popular Science, 129:67-+. 
July, °36. 


“Spotlight Efficiency.” H. D. Sellman. The- 
atre Arts Monthly, 20:551. July, °36. 
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First Meeting Held in October 


Introduction. Stage lighting constitutes one 
of the most interesting, yet least understood, 
subjects in the field of dramatics. The pro- 
grams outlined below, and others to follow, will 
in no way cover all that one should know about 
stage lighting. If each student, however, is 
given enough facts that his interests in the 
subject lead him into the field of independent 
research, the purpose of these programs will 
have been accomplished. While these pro- 
grams are designed for students, directors may 
also find them helpful in widening their 
knowledge of effective stage lighting. Pro- 
grams may be altered to meet particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Preliminary Instructions for the Sponsor. See 
that each Thespian is provided with a note- 
book for the purpose of keeping a record of 
the various reports and demonstrations given 
during each meeting. Pictures and other il- 
lustrations of stage lighting effects should also 
be kept in this notebock. f[hespians are urged 
to report at each meeting any matter of inter- 
est concerning stage lighting which they find 
in periodicals, newspapers, etc. 

Purpose of this Program. The purpose of 
this program is to arouse an interest in the sub- 
ject of stage lighting, especially regarding its 
history and its present-day uses. Students 
should know what means of stage lighting have 
been used in the past. (The topics listed below 
should be assigned early enough so that Thes- 
pians will have time for adequate preparation. ) 


Program: 


1. Meeting called to order by Troupe Presi- 
dent. Proceed with roll call, reading of min- 
utes by Secretary, announcements, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the President: 
“What is Meant by Stage Lighting?” Con- 
clude with a statement regarding the purpose 
of this program. 

3. Talk given by Troupe Sponscr or by some- 
one else who has a knowledge of stage lighting: 
“Why Do We Need Stage Lighting?” Em- 
phasis should be placed upon the functions of 
lighting such as visibility, expression of time 
and place, producing the stage “picture,” and 
creating the mood of the play. Illustrate each 
function with pictures. Allow time for ques- 
tions. (See page 17 in this issue.) 

4. “The History of Stage Lighting,” a series 
of reports given by various students: 

a. Lighting the Stage in Ancient Days: 
Greece and Rome. 

b. Stage Lighting During the Middle Ages. 

c. Stage Lighting Employed by Shakespeare. 

d. Lighting the Stage During the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 

e. Lighting the Stage with Gas During the 
19th Century. 

f. The Days of the Limelight and the Elec- 
tric Arc. 

g. Lighting the Stage with Incandescent 
Lamps. 

(Note: Fuchs and Hartmann—see bibliogra- 
phy—have very interesting discussions on the 
history of stage lighting.) 

5. Open Discussion: “What I Have Read 
About Stage Lighting.” Each Thespian who 
was not assigned to a specific report should 
summarize briefly what he has read or ob- 
served on the subject of stage lighting since 
the last troupe meeting. Opportunity for open 
discussion should be provided at this time. 

6. Sponsor makes assignment for next troupe 
meeting. See program outlined below. Stu- 
dents should be told where reference material 
may be found for each assignment. Meeting 
adjourned by Troupe President. 





Lighting and Scenery for the amateur 
stage were chosen by the majority of 
Thespian high schools last spring as 
appropriate subjects for study among 
Troupes during the 1937-38 school year. 
Accordingly, the suggested troupe pro- 
grams which will appear in these pages 
during the present season will be based 
upon Stage Lighting, for the first semes- 
ter, and upon Stage Scenery, for the 
second semester. Additional materials 
and suggestions for semi-monthly meet- 
ings will be furnished to Thespian 
Troupes through our regular circular 
letters —The Editor. 











Second Meeting Held in October 


Introduction. An understanding of the fun- 
damentals of electricity and light is essential to 
the person who wants to derive the greatest 
benefit from his stage lighting equipment. Only 
a few of these fundamentals can be included in 
the prcgram outlined below, but a more thor- 
ough study of this subject can be made by 
Thespians, especially if there are students in 
the troupe who have studied physics. It is 
suggested that a local electrician be invited 
to speak at this meeting. 

Preliminary Instructions for the Sponsor. 
Students who are familiar with electricity 
should be assigned to the topics listed below. 
It may be advisable to have the Department of 
Physics assist in the preparation of this pro- 
gram. Highly technical matter shculd not be 
introduced as part of the meeting. 

Purpose of this Program. The purpose of 
this program is to teach Thespians some of the 
fundamentals of electricity and light as they 
pertain to stage lighting. Students should 
know the everyday terms used in designating 
the various units of electricity, and should be 
familiar with the common principles of light. 


Program: 


1. Meeting called to order by Troupe Presi- 
dent. Proceed with roll-call, reading of min- 
utes by Secretary, announcements by Sponsor, 
etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Troupe 
President: “Why a Knowledge of Electricity 
and Light is Essential to the Student of Stage 
Lighting.” 

3. Talk given by a Thespian: “How Elec- 
tricity is Measured.” Define such units as volts, 
amperes, watts, kilowatts, ohms ,etc. It may be 
well to show how the commercial meter meas- 
ures the electricity used at home. 

4. Talk given by a Thespian: ‘What Is 
Meant by D. C. Current and A. C. Current. 
Explain where each is used. 

5. Talk given by local electrician or instruc- 
tor in the Department of Physics: “Everyday 
Methods for Wiring Electricity.” Allow time 
for questions and answers. 

6. Demonstration by a Thespian: “How the 
Electric Lamp Produces Light.” 

7. Talk by the Sponsor: “Ways of Securing 
Brightness Contrasts on the Modern Stage.” 

8. If time permits, follow with open dis 
cussion, questions, and short reviews of what 
other members of the troupe have read on elec 
tricity and light. 

9. Sponsor makes assignments for the next 
troupe meeting. See prorgam outlined below. 
Particular care should be taken in making a 
signments. Students should know definitely 
what is expected of them at the next meeting. 
Meeting adjourned by Troupe President. 
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First Meeting Held in November 


Introduction. Effective stage lighting can 
be secured only when one understands the fun- 
damentals of colored light, and its efects upon 
scenery, costumes, and make-up. A practical 
knowledge of this subject can be obtained only 
thrcugh actual experiments with colors. For 
this reason, the program outlined below should 
serve only as an introduction to a study of 
colored light. Further investigation should be 
done by means of demonstrations, preferably 
with the lighting equipment available on the 
schocl stage. 

Preliminary Instructions to the Sponsor. A 
discussion of color and colored light can be 
made very interesting, without being technical. 
A much more valuable program can be held, if 
the practical aspects of color in relation to 
everyday dress, home planning, etc., are em- 
phasized. A knowledge of color should be a 
part of the education of every school child. 

Purpose of this Program. The purpose of 
this program is to teach Thespians some of the 
fundamentals of color, and the effects of col- 
ored light upon scenery, costumes, make-up, 
etc. Each student is urged to keep full notes 
on each report and demonstration, as this in- 
formation is of practical value in everyday life. 


Program: 


1. Meeting called to order by Troupe Presi- 
dent. Proceed with roll call, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Troupe Pres- 
ident: “Why an Understanding of Color is 
Necessary in Everyday Life.” 

3. Report by a Thespian: “What Are the 
Colors of the Rainbow?” Explain what is 
meant by “white” light. 

4. Demonstration by a Thespian: “What Is 
the Spectrum of Light?’ Demonstrate with the 
use of a glass prism. Consult the Department 
of Physics. 

5. Demonstration by a Thespian: “Mixing 
Primary Colors cf Light: Blue, Green, and 
Red.” This may be shown bv mixing light of 
these three colors. (Refer to Chapter 4, Light- 
ing the Stage, by Jack Stuart Knapp.) 

6. Illustrated talk by a Thespian: “What 
Are Complementary Colors?” Illustrate with 
“color circle’ drawn on blackboard. (Milton 
Smith’s Book of Play Production has an excel- 
lent discussicn of this subject.) 

7. Talk by Troupe Sponsor or by an’ In- 
structor from the Department of Physics: “How 
Color is Described (Measured).” 

8. Follow with open discussion. Call for 
short summaries of what other members of the 
troupe have read cn the subject of color and 
colored light. 

9. Sponsor makes assignments for the next 
troupe meeting. See program outlined below. 
Meeting adjourned by Troupe President. 


Second Meeting Held in November 


Introduction. The material outlined below 
is a continuation of the program given abcve. 
It is suggested that the greater part of this 
meeting be devo’ed to demonstrations of the 
effects of colored light upon scenery, costumes, 
and make-up. It is advisable, therefore, to 
hold this meeting in the auditorium, where 
lighting equipment is available, or in a rcom 
for which lighting equipment can be obtained. 

Preliminary Instructions to Sponsor. The 
most effective way in which students can be made 
to realize how colored light affects scenery, 
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costumes, make-up, etc., is to give them actual 
demonstrations of this phenomenon. This is 
also the best way cf determining the desired 
lighting for your play productions. See, there- 
fore, that the greatest value is derived from 
this meeting. All equipment for your demon- 
strations should be available. Assign several 
students to the task of “getting the stage 
ready.” : 

Purpose of this Program. The purpose of 
this meeting is to show how colored light acts 
upon scenery, costumes, and make-up. Thes- 
pians are urged to do independent research in 
the field of lighting effects. This can become 
a most interesting and fascinating study. 


Program: 

1. Meeting called to order by the Troupe 
President. Proceed with roll call, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Troupe Pres- 
ident: “A Review of What Was Said About 
Cclor at Our Last Troupe Meeting.” Outline 
program for this meeting. 

3. Demonstration by a Thespian: “Mixing 
the Primary Colors of Purple, Yellow, and Blue- 
Green.” (One color medium is superimposed 
upon a different color medium in order to ob- 
tain a third color of light.) (See Chapter 4, 
Lighting the Stage, by Jack Stuart Knapp.) 

4. Demecnstrations of the effect of colored 
light upon colored materials. These demon- 
strations should be conducted in the audi- 
torium, under the supervision of the Troupe 
Sponsor. More demonstration colors may be 
added to the list given below: 


a. Color of Light upon Color of Material 


yellow — 
lue i re 

blue orem 

amber , yellow 

amber ” black 


b. Place a piece of pure green material upon 
a white background, and throw a pure green 
light upon both. Result? 

c. Repeat the above experiment, but add also 
a piece of pure red material upon the white 
background. Result? 

d. Repeat the above experiment, but substi- 
tute red light in place of the green. Result? 

5. Talk by a Thespian: “The Symbolic 
Meaning of Colors.” (Violet, for example, 
suggests suffering, love, and truth.) 

(Note: If it is the wish of the troupe, an- 
other meeting may be devoted to demonstra- 
tions of light upon materials. The effects of 
light upon make-up should be demonstrated.) 

6. Sponsor makes assignments for the next 
troupe meeting. Suggsted programs for the 
months of December and January will be pub- 
lished in the November-December issue cf this 
magazine. Programs will be based upon a 
study of stage lighting equipment. 





Catalogues from the following firms 
are helpful: 


Catalog No. 30. Chicago. Stage Lighting 
Co., 115 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Catalog No. 40. Kliegl Bros., 321 West 50th 

St., New York City. 

Condensed Catalog of Lighting Equipment. 
Century Lighting Equipment, Inc., 419 
West 55th St., New York City. 

Newton Stage Lighting Co., 253 West 14th 
St., New York City. 

Theatrical Equipment & Rental Co., 3433 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 














AMONG THE 
LATEST FILMS 


* Poor—don’t throw your money away. 

** Average—if you don’t have much, miss it, 
*** Good—uit is worth the admission fee. 
**** Excellent—borrow money if necessary. 











****The Firefly. Superlatives can truly be 
used in the description of this beautiful and 
extremely dramatic presentation of Rudolph 
Friml’s operetta. Fascinating is the story in- 
volving the romance of a French spy and a 
Spanish dancer (also a spy) set against the 
historical background cf France and Spain 
during the Napoleonic period. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Allan Jones play the leading roles. 


***It’s Love I’m After. A clever, delicious 
farce is this vehicle which introduces Leslie 
Howard and Bette Davis.in roles of a new 
type. A temperamental pair of actors, deeply 
in love with each other, almcst lose each other 
when a jest turns to reality. Olivia de Havil- 
land and Eric Blore do some excellent acting. 


*** Stella Dallas. An absorbing picture of 
human interest with the psychological conflict 
of a woman who is unable to adjust herself to 
her changed environment. The cast is excep- 
tional, with Barbara Stanwyck giving a splendid 
performance as Stella Dallas. 


***High, Wide and Handsome. The dis- 
covery of oil in Pennsylvania in 1859 and 
Peter Cortlandt’s determined fight against the 
aggressive greed of the railroads as expressed 
by exhorbitant freight rates and his heroic ef- 
forts to pipe his “black gold” across country 
make a rousing good film. Its real triumph 
is the climax, a terrific free-for-all fight that 
will make you want to climb on your seat and 
cheer. 


*** Hoosier Schoolboy. From the novel by 
William Eggleston. A touching human interest 
story of an underprivileged boy. Through a 
kindly, understanding school teacher, he is 
given a happier interpretation of life. Mickey 
Rooney deserves credit for his outstanding per- 
formance. 


*** Toast of New York. Elaborately pro 
duced is this dramatic story of the rise of Jim 
Fish from an obscure peddler in Civil War days 
to a power on Wall Street, and his ultimate fall 
through ambition and greed. Profiteering and 
ruthless manipulations of the stock market are 
the motivation of the picture, yet it is con- 
structive, showing that loyalty and friendship 
are earned and may be lost through personal 
greed and desire. 


**Zondon by Night. In the murky half- 
light of a London fcg, the mysterious “Um- 
brella Man” creeps about terrorizing and mur- 
dering without any apparent motive. The pic- 
ture rises to a breath-taking climax. Virginia 
Field, as a cockney waitress, takes the acting 
honors. 


**2Love Under Fire. The Spanish civil war 
and Scotland Yard get mixed up in their at- 
tempt to solve this jewel-smuggling mystery- 
comedy. Borrah Minnevitch and his harmonica 
gang don’t belong in the stcry. Loretta Young 
and Don Ameche play the title roles. 


Coming Films of Importance 


Adventures of Marco Polo, based on the 
novel, “Elton Thomas”; The Buccaneer; The 
Great Garrick, based on the life cf the actor, 
David Garrick ; Life of Emile Zola, with Paul 
Muni in the title role; Madame Walewska, 
from the novel by Gasiorowski; Wells Fargo, 
a story of frontier days; Tonight’s Our Night, 
from the play, Tovarich; Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, from Mark Twain’s novel; Prisoner 
of Kenda, from Anthony Hope’s novel; Dead 
End, and Stage Door, based on the stage 
plays of the same name. 
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Contestants and directors present at the Annual Connecticut Drama 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School, on April 10 of last 
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Day Contest, held under the supervision of Miss Madge Vest at 
spring. Troupes No. 15 and 243 were the winners. 











[tems in Brief 





Geo—to tenn? 


= 


Principal F. L. Winship, who sponsors Troupe 
No. 67 at Central City (Nebraska) Senior 
High School, was elected last spring Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Speech Association, 
which he helped to organize. The Association 
will hold its second meeting this fall. Nebraska 
Thespian sponsors are urged to give Mr. 
Winship their full support. 

* + 


* 


The First Annual Drama Festival for Nor- 
-wood (Ohio) High School was produced under 
the supervision of Mr. E. K. Povenmire on 
Friday evening, May 28. A group of plays, 
consisting of Little Prison, The Intruder, and 
Bumblepuppy, were staged by the various high 
school dramatic clubs. The Congo, read by 
the Speech Chorus, was an outstanding event 
of the festival. 

* * * 


Alumni members of Troupe No. 116 of 
Mount Vernon (Indiana) High School have 
decided to meet informally each September, 
thereby giving all college people an opportunity 
to attend before they leave for their respective 


schools. 
* * ca 


Your Editor is the recipient of an attractive 
copy of the Dramatic Club Constitution of 
Weir High School, Weirton, W. Va. The 
Club is directed by Miss Ella P. Harbourt, 
sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 6. A prize 
will be awarded at the end of the 1937-38 
school year to the school which submits the 
best dramatic club constitution. Directors and 
Thespian sponsors are urged to~send their 
copies in at once. 

~ a + 


“In loving memory of Marie Smith (1918- 
1937), Best Thespian and President of the 
‘Little Theatre, 1936-37. ‘Act well your part 
for there all honor lies.” So reads a tablet 
dedicated by Thespians from Ellenville (New 
York) High School, to the memory of a 
member who met accidental death early last 
spring. 

* + + 

To meet the demands of their community, 
“Thespians at Central High School, Madison, 
South Dakota, continued to produce plays 
and give readings before very appreciative 
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audiences during the past summer months. All 
activities were under the supervision of Miss 
Mabel Phelps, director of dramatics and Thes- 
pian sponsor. 
*% + 

Three highly successful performances of W. 
N. Viola’s new play, Youth Marches On, were 
given in April at Pontiac, Michigan, High 
School. Mr. Viola directs dramatics at this 
high school. 


* *” 


Results of our Thespian survey of last spring 
will be published in this magazine in a forth- 
coming issue. Mr. O. E. Sams of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, High School is in charge of the 


survey. 
* * + 


Send us your suggestions for improving the 
Suggested Club Programs which appear on 
page 18 

* + + 

At least two students were killed last season 
by the accidental discharge of loaded guns 
during rehearsals. Why not try to get along 
without the use of a real gun, if one is neces- 
sary in your play productions. 





THESPIAN MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


eo 


Attractive individual membership certi- 
ficates, bearing the official insignia of 
our society, are now available to all 
registered active and graduate student 
Thespians. These certificates are priced 
as follows: 


Finished Certificate, engrossed and 
I Ste ca rae 50c 


Unlettered Certificate........ 30c 
(Unlettered Certificates can be finished by the 
purchaser. ) 

Certificates must be ordered on the 
official blanks furnished Troupe Spon- 
sors. All orders must be signed by the 
Troupe Sponsor, and forwarded, with 

remittance in full, to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
Campus Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Miss Maurine Morgan, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 165 at Eveleth Senior High School, 
Eveleth, Minnesota, served as a staff member 
of the School of Speech, Northwestern U niver- 
sity, this past summer. 

x a * 


Mrs. Vesta H. Watson, director of dramatics 
and sponsor for Troupe No. 286 at Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, spent the 
summer months touring in Japan. 

+ * * 


Mr. S. B. Kurtz, Thespian sponsor and direc- 
tor of dramatics at Newton (Kansas) Senior 
High School, spent the summer months at the 
University of Southern California. 

x * * 


Mrs. Helen Jo Goodwin, former Thespian 
sponsor and director of dramatics at Drum- 
right (Oklahoma) High School, is a graduate 
student this fall at the University of Southern 
California. 

+ ¥ 

Mr. T. H. Leeper, our Review Editor, at- 
tended Northwestern University this past sum- 
mer. 

* *% * 

Miss Margaret L. Meyn, Thespian sponsor 
at Wyoming (Illinois) High School, spent the 
summer at the University of Iowa. 

se * * * 

Mrs. Pearl L. Bristow, principal and former 
sponsor for Troupe No. 262 at Picher (Okla- 
homa) High School, attended the University 
of Chicago during the summer months. 

* * * 


Mr. Kenneth Graham, former Thespian 
sponsor at Watertown (South Dakota) High 
School, is now in charge of dramatics at North 
Kansas City (Missouri) High School. 

* ee * 


Miss Margaret Hogan, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 125 at Wetumpka, Alabama, High School, 
attended The Feagin School of Dramatic Arts, 
New York City, during the summer months. 

a * + 

Miss Lotta June Miller, our Assistant Nat 
ional Director, spent the summer months 0 
the state of Maine. 

* cm * 

Miss Naomi Grant succeeds Miss Augusta 
J. Kimpton this fall as director of dramatic 
at Florence, Colorado, High School. 
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occurring in dramatics 


On the College Stage 


The purpose of this department is to furnish high school directors 
and students with news regarding the most significant events 
among colleges and universities. 








University of Washington 


The play production schedule this past sum- 
mer at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, included Victorien Sardou’s play, 
A Scrap of Paper, four performances of which 
were given in the Studio Theatre in mid-July, 
and Louisa M. Alcott’s play, Little Women, 
four performances of which were also given 
late in July in the Studio Theatre. The pro- 
gram for the summer months also included 
eight performances of Personal Appearance, 
given in the Penthouse Theatre. All plays 
presented were produced under the auspices of 
the Division of Drama, with Prof. Glenn Hughes 
in charge. 

In addition to sponsoring numerous dramatic 
activities, the University of Washington is en- 
couraging the practice of having longer runs 
for play productions among high schools and 


colleges. 
+ * 


University of Alabama 


Dr. Lester Raines opened the summer season 
at the University of Alabama with The Black- 
friar Players’ production of Romeo and Juliet. 
This was followed, on June 25 and 30, with 
an impressive presentation of Julius Caesar. 
The satiric farce, First Lady, was staged on 
July 10, with Vincent Raines as assistant di- 
rector. Over twenty-five students had roles in 


the latter production. 
* . 


University of Missouri 


Last year’s first semester productions at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., in- 
cluded the anti-war play, Bury the Dead, and 
the world premiere of Wings of the Morning, 
both staged under the direction of Prof. H. V. 
Hake. Other plays of the year included Noah, 
and Shaw’s play, Candida. During the summer 
months, Candida was repeated. Prof. Hake also 
produced The Torchbearers during the summer. 

* . * 


Chico State College 


Three major plays made up 
the 1936-37 dramatic season 
at Chico, California, State 
Teachers College. The first 
of these was the popular stage 
hit of a few years ago, Petti- 
coat Fever. A beautiful and 
stirring picture was presented 
in the production of the mo- 
tality play, Everyman, given 
on December 10 and 11 in the 
college auditorium. A third 
performance of this play was 
given on April 12. Death 
Takes a Holiday, was the 
third of the three major plays, 
all of which were given under 
the direction of Robert D. 
Hume. Modesty and The 
Great Choice were among the 
one-act plays staged. 


To the Ladies and The 
Merchant of Venice are two 
of the major plays scheduled 
for production during the 
school year just beginning. 
Students at this college will 
also sponsor a number of radio 
Programs. 
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Alabama College 


Six long plays were staged under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Walter H. Trumbauer last season 
at Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. The 
first presentation, Merrily We Roll Along, was 
produced as the Founder’s Day play. Then 
came Masefield’s The Faithful, and Shake- 
speare’s The Merry Wives of Windsor, both 
staged by the College Theatre. The Alabama 
Players followed with a performance of Helen 
Jerome’s Pride and Prejudice. The Enchanted 
April was staged by the Junior Class, while the 
Senior Class presented Sierra’s The Cradle Song. 

* * * 


Flint Junior College 


Under the supervision of Miss Jean Caldwell, 
the drama department of Flint, Michigan, 
Junior College presented two series of radio 
programs last season. The first, entitled “In- 
terviews with the Past,” consisted of a number 
of broadcasts prepared by the Radio Project, 
Office of Education, in the Department of the 
Interior. The second series consisted of safety 
programs planned for the benefit of the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Among the plays produced during the year 
were Tarkington’s Clarence, and ‘Totheroh’s 
Moor Born. The Pot-Boiler was one of several 
one-act plays staged. 

% * 


Arizona State Teachers College 


One of the outstanding productions of the 
dramatic season at State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona, was Prof. Beryl M. Simpson’s 
presentation of Mary of Scotland, given on 
April 15 and 16 in the college auditorium. Miss 
Willa Roberts served as student director. 

* i * 


Christian College 


Cradle Song, by Sierra, was one of the two 
finished productions staged last winter by Prof. 
Bradford F. Crocker at Christian College, Co- 





Candida and Marchbanks in the production of CANDIDA, at the University of 


Missouri. Herbert V. Hake, Director. 


lumbia, Mo. The men’s parts were played by 
men from the University of Missouri, but the 
other characters and all the technical work was 
done by Christian students. As a Christmas 
play, the classes in Voice and Diction produced 
Adoramus Te, by R. C. Bednar. A new version 
of Cinderella was staged in April for Colum- 
bia’s elementary schools, and the practice of 
presenting a children’s play will be continued, 
as the Chamber of Commerce and the super- 
visor of the elementary schools are heartily in 
favor of the project. A three-hour version of 
Twelfth Night was produced as the commence- 
ment play, May 29. 


Mt. Saint Clare College 


The 1936-37 dramatic season at Mount Saint 
Clare College, Clinton, Iowa, began with the 
finished production of the charming comedy, 
It Happened In Hollywood. Later in the year, 
the one-act play, Dust of the Road, was given 
as a Christmas play. The Upper Room was 
chosen as the Lenten production of the year 
and given on March 14 and 15. Sister Mary 
Edward is in charge of dramatics at this college. 

* * * 


University of Texas 


Produced under the sponsorship of the Cur- 
tain Club and Mu Cast of Alpha Psi Omega, 
the plays staged last year at the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, consisted of Biography, 
Post Road, Green Grow the Lilacs, and Enter 
Madame. A Studio Evening made up of several 
one-act plays was also given. Activities of the 
university dramatic organization, The Curtain 
Club, are under the direction of Prof. Arno 
Nowotny, assistant dean of men. 

* * % 


Billings Polytechnic Institute 


Horse Holiday, a play of local interest writ- 
ten by Prof. A. T. Gould of the English De- 
partment, was staged for the first time last 
year at Billings Polytechnic Institute, Billings, 
Montana. A second major production of the 
year was the play, Servant in the House. The 
drama classes of the college presented Berco- 
vici’s Fourth Wall. 


* * * 
University of Florida 


The Florida Players of the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, opened the 1936-37 year 
with a production of the war play, fourney’s 
End, staged on November 11, 21. Four per- 
formances of Fashion were given in mid-Janu- 
ary, and four performances of H. M. S. Pina- 
fore, early in April. Behold 
this Dreamer was staged on 
May 6 and 7. All productions 
were given under the direction 
of Prof. L. L. Hale. 

* * a 
University of Miami 

The department of dra- 
matics at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
began the 1936-37 year with 
production of Mrs. Moon- 
light. This was followed with 
successful productions of 
Broadway, Hedda Gabler, Til- 
lie, and Liliom. The closing 
plays for the year were Kind 
Lady and The Night of Fanu- 
ary 16th. 

+ 


- * 


Drake University 


One of the largest audience 
ever to attend a dramatic pro- 
duction at Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa, was pres- 
ent last season at the dramatic 
department’s presentation of 
Noah, given three nights in 
succession. This play attracted 
much local attention. 
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BEST THESPIANS 
* Honor Roll * 


Thespians whose names are listed below were 
awarded special recognition for their superior work, 
loyalty, promptness, and cooperation in the interest 
of high school dramatics. They were selected 
as the most valuable Thespians of their troupes for 
the 1936-37 school term. 


Joseph Mahaffey, Troupe No. 171, Graf- 
ton, West Virginia, High School. 

Miss Patsy Patten, Troupe No. 322, Clay- 
ton High School, Clayton, Mo. 

Mr. Milton Johnson, Troupe No. 209, 
Knoxville, lowa, High School. 

Miss Jane Pepper, Troupe No. 226, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Warren Wegner, Troupe No. 67, Cen- 
tral City, Nebraska, Senior High School. 

Mr. Pat Peurifoy, Troupe No. 202, Con- 
cord, North Carolina, High School. 

Miss Maxine Doyle, Troupe No. 126, Alton, 
Illinois, Community High School. 

Miss Billye Grove, Troupe No. 250, Cen- 
tral Valley High School, Greenacres, 
Wash. 

Miss Lillian Strickman, Troupe No. 109, 
Liberty, New York, High School. 

Miss Virginia Kopp, Troupe No. 324, Wy- 
oming, Illinois, Community High School. 

Miss Helen Bayuk, Troupe No. 165, Eve- 
leth, Minnesota, Senior High School. 

Miss Ruth Ann Bauer, Troupe No. 86, Sis- 
tersville, West Virginia, High School. 

Mr. Ernest M. Brown, Troupe No. 84, 
Princeton, West Virginia, High School. 

Mr. Walton Ector, Troupe No. 286, West- 
ern Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Marion McNew, Troupe No. 136, 
Wichita High School North, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Tom Eaman, Troupe No. 326, Lakin, 
Kansas, Rural High School. 

Miss Annette Hutcherson, Troupe No. 277, 
Drumright, Oklahoma, High School. 

Miss Helen Markwell, Troupe No. 234, 
Hays, Kansas, High School. 

Miss Eleanore Lynch, Troupe No. 163, Har- 
bor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Miss LaVerne Welge, Troupe No. 237, 
Chester, Illinois, High School. 

Mr. Roy E. Schnell, Troupe No. 83, Lem- 
mon, South Dakota, High School. 

Miss Jane Kies, Troupe No. 69, Dubuque, 
Iowa, Senior High School. 

Mr. James Vance Pickens, Troupe No. 147, 
Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Fila. 
Miss Hilda Sweat, Troupe No. 147, Hills- 

borough High School, Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. Dovell Bonnett, Troupe No. 180, Tus- 
cola, Illinois, Community High School. 
Miss Florence Pehrkon, Troupe No. 184, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 

Heights, Ill. 

Miss Carolyn McCorkle, Troupe No. 172, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, High School. 
Mr. J. W. Simmons, Troupe No. 172, Arka- 

delphia, Arkansas, High School (1935-36). 

Mr. Ernie Galloway, Troupe No. 115, 
Ceredo-Kenova, West Virginia, High 
School. 

Mr. Gilbert Lavin, Troupe No. 340, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, High School. 





Mr. Robert Henn, Troupe No. 340, Nor- 


wood, Ohio, High School. 

Mr. Theodore Borek, Troupe No. 6, Weir 
High School, Weirton, W. Va. 

Miss June Crook, Troupe No. 210, Topeka, 
Kansas, High School. 

Mr. William Zachary, Troupe No. 130, 
Seminole High School, Sanford, Fla. 

Mr. James Arntson, Troupe No. 150, Stadi- 
um High School, Tacoma, Washington. 

Miss Margaret Plamann, Troupe No. 213, 
Central High School, Red Wing, Minn. 

Miss Rae Sheehan, Troupe No. 107, New- 
port, Vermont, High School. 


Additional. names will be announced in our 
November-December issue. 
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Bellefontaine Thespians Win Central 
Ohio Play Contest 


Troupe No. 100 of Bellefontaine, Ohio, High 
School was awarded first place in the First 
Annual One-Act Play Contest for Central 
Ohio, held at Denison University, Granville, 
on April 17. This contest was sponsored by 
The National Thespian Society. The winning 
cast, which presented an impressive production 
of the play, Just Till Morning, consisted of Joe 
Boggs, John Pratt, Everett McCleary, Harry 
Placke, and Willard Madden. Miss Helen 
Reimund, sponsor for Troupe No. 100, directed. 

Second place honors in this event went to 
South High School of Columbus, Ohio, for its 
effective production of Trifles, directed by 
Miss Marguerite Fleming. This high school 
also received first place on the same day in 
the radio one-act play contest sponsored by 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 

Johnstown, Ohio, High School was awarded 
third place for its production of the play, 
Drums of Death, under the direction of Miss 
M. Elizabeth Duckworth. Miss Duckworth 
sponsors Troupe No. 7, at Johnstown. This 
cast was highly complimented for the polished 
manner in which the players made use of their 
English accent. 

The fourth school in the contest was Smith- 
ville, Ohio, High School, which entered the 
play, Trifles, under the direction of Miss Mar- 
jorie Dintamen. This production won the 
Wayne County play contest earlier in the sea- 
son. 

First place in the All-Regional Cast went to 
John Pratt of Bellefontaine High School. Oth- 
ers on the cast were: Joe Boggs, Bellefontaine ; 
Bernard Patton and Elva Bennett of Columbus ; 
Joe DeCrow of Johnstown; and Donna Long 
of Smithville. Prof. G. Harry Wright, director 
of Dramatics at Kent State University, was 
the critic judge. 





Important Events Stand Out in 
Dramatic Season at Stillwater, 
Minnesota 


Four important events stood out above all 
others last season in the drama activities of 
Thespians at Stillwater (Minn.) High School. 
The seniors started things off in the fall by 
presenting Milton Gropper’s three-act comedy, 
It Won’t Be Long Now. 

In February the annual all-school musical 
comedy traditionally known as “Shakespeare’s 
Dream” was given. More than one hundred 
students participated in the production of 
Purple Moon last year, in speaking roles, dance 
and song choruses, novelty numbers, and stage 
crews. Last year’s production was the sixteenth 
annual Shakespeare’s Dream and played to 
three full houses in two evening performances 
and a matinee. 

One of the features of the high school spring 
calendar was the annual one-act play contest. 
Each year the school holds a contest among 
the four classes. The Freshmen presented a 
humorous play of south-sea island background 
entitled The King’s English, and the Sophomore 
play was also a comedy, Orchids for Marie. 
The Junior and Senior plays were both far 
more dramatic. The former was The Bond 
Between, a stirring performance of the under- 
standing between mothers, which upheld the 
high standards of the class—they had won the 
contest for two previous seasons. The judges, 
however, were unanimous in their decision of 
awarding first place to the Seniors who pre- 
sented The Command Performance. 








Lack of space has not permitted us to 
include in this issue all the many inter- 
esting pictures and troupe reports which 
came to our office during the summer 
months. We shall, however, publish most 
of them in our next issue. Troupe reports 
are published in the order in which we 
receive them: those we receive first are 
published first. 











During the year one of the special activities 
of the Thespian club was the presentation of 
exchange programs with neighboring high 
schools. Two one-act plays were given at these 
programs: Fur and Warmer, and Wheatfire. 

The dramatic season came to a close in May 
with the Junior three-act play, Sun-Up. The 
simplicity and colorful characterization, inter- 
woven with hill-billy humor brought the cur- 
tain down on the end of a successful year amid 
the laughter and triumphant shouts of Still- 
water high school Thespians. 





Busy Dramatic Season Enjoyed 
by Students at Lima, Ohio 


By Mase. Hit, 
Secretary, Troupe No. 317 


The first dramatic production at South High 
School, Lima, Ohio, for the year 1936-37 was 
the Junior Class play, a three-act comedy en- 
titled Fly Away Home, which was presented 
December 12, 1936. Bob Deniston, Charles 
Fralick, and Carl Evans, all Thespians, took 
part in this play. On December 17, a one-act 
comedy entitled Sauce for the Goslings was 
given by the members of the Thespian Troupe 
No. 317. Miss Lois Bice, a member of the 
Troupe, assisted by Miss Thelma Glassford, the 
sponsor, directed the production. 

On April 2, 1937, a three-act play, Dulcy, 
was presented by the Ye Merries Players, which 
is the school dramatic club. This play was 
directed by Miss Glassford and Miss Frances 
Boyer. The Thespians who took part in this 
production were Bob Deniston, Charles Fralick, 
Helen Williams and Grant Neds, president of 
the Troupe. On May 21, 1937, the Senior 
Class presented Seven Chances as their annual 
play. The Thespians who had leading roles 
in this play, were James Fralick, Grant Neds, 
Helen Williams, and Carl Evans. This play 
was directed by Miss Marie Bowlus. The ac- 
tivities of Troupe No. 317 for the year 1936- 
1937 were concluded with an initiation of all 
the students who were eligible for membership. 


Liberty (N. Y.) High School Has 
Thespian Club 


Under the sponsorship of Miss Ethel Rice, 
director of dramatics at Liberty, New York, 
High School, charter members for Troupe 
No. 109 of this school were initiated on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937. Additional members were added 
during the latter part of May. 

As soon as the troupe was organized, Thes 
pians began to work on two one-act plays. 
One of these, The Pot Boiler, was entered in am 
interscholactic dramatic meet held on April 16. 
The other play, Cabbages, was given at 4 
matinee. Adam and Eva, the Senior Class 
play, and The Patsy, staged by the Junior 
Class, were the only three act plays present 
by the school last year. A third production, 
The Haunted House, was given up because of 
certain difficulties. 
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University of Southern 


School of Speech 


“Summer in the West’ 


Well Rounded Curriculum of courses in Public Speaking, 
Debating, 
Poetry, Voice and Diction, Story Telling, Dramatics, 
Stagecraft, 
Phonetics, 
and Speech Correction. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts , 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Two Summer Terms, 1938: Six units of credit each term. 
First term: June 20 to July 29. 
Second term: August 1 to September 2. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D. 


University of Southern California 


University Park, Los Angeles 


California 


Interpretive Reading and Staging of 


Make-up, Photoplay, Radio Speech, 
Voice Science, Psychology of Speech 


California 
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Intimate Enemies First Semi-Annual 
Play at Edison High School 


The first semi-annual three act play staged 
at Edison High School, Mount Vernon, New 
York, was given by the High School Dramatic 
Society, in December of last season. The play, 
Intimate Enemies, was enacted by many of the 
members of Troupe No. 290 of The National 
Thespians, as well as by members of the reg- 
ular dramatic society. In May, the society 
presented the comedy, Second Childhood, as 
its second three act play for the year. 

The one act plays presented last season were 
The Vanishing Princess and The Travelers. 
With the latter was also presented Thank You, 
Doctor. This play had an all faculty cast and 
the comparison of the two turned out to be a 
drawing card. 

The production of all plays is done under 
the supervision of one of the two sponsors, as 
well as student directors, property managers, 
and stage managers. 


Over 100 Students Take Part in 
Operetta at Madison, S. Dak. 


_ A cast of over one hundred students, includ- 
ing those who had speaking parts, and members 
of the chorus and orchestra, appeared in the 
Operetta, The Buccaneers, staged early last sea- 
son at Central High School, Madison, South 
Dakota. Miss Mabel Phelps, who sponsors 
Troupe No. 302 at this high school, was in 
Charge of the dramatic work connected with 
this very successful production. 

Several one-act plays, two of which were 
Mrs. Sullivan’s Social Tea, and Suit the Pro- 
fessor, made up part of the play production 
schedule for the year. The Million Dollar 
Butler, a popular success, was given in Feb- 
fuary, and the stage hit, Big-Hearted Herbert, 
Was presented on May 24 as the Senior Class 

ay. <A very successful declamation contest 
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was also held last spring in which a large 
number of students participated and displayed 
unusual talent. Several students were ad- 
mitted to Thespian membership near the close 
of the school term. 





The Show-Off Staged by Seniors 
at Glen Ellyn, II. 


By ELIzABETH Rowe, 
Secretary, Troupe No. 233. 


George Kelly’s comedy, The Show-Off, was 
presented by the Senior Class of Glenbard, 
last January 15. This delightful play is very 
suitable for high school production because of 
the strong character portrayals. High honors 
went to Anne Pieper in her portrayal of elderly 
Mother Fischer who was bothered with rheu- 
matism. Throughout the entire play this never 
effected her garrulity in the least. The char- 
acterization was cleverly and admirably done. 
Other commendable performances were given 
by Charles Pulse as Aubrey Piper, the “Show- 
Off,” Valerie Armstrong as Amy, Joujou Per- 
kins as Clara Hyland, LeRoy Couchot as Mr. 
Fischer, Alva Zook as Joe and Glen Miller as 
Frank Hyland. The roles of Mr. Gill and Mr. 
Rogers were played with skill by Earl Conrad 
and Albert Troyke respectively. 

Four members of the cast were admitted to 
Thespian Troupe No. 233. They were Valerie 
Armstrong, LeRoy Couchot, Anne Pieper and 
Alva Zook. Five other new members came in 
for their: work in one act plays and stage 
production. They were James Merrill, William 
Carman, Roy Kanold, John Kuoni, and Robert 
Seymour. : 

The next dramatic presentation at Glenbard 
was Rouverol’s well-known comedy, Skidding, 
presented by the Junior Class. Eight mem- 
bers of the cast became eligible for initiation 
into Troupe No. 233 at the annual Thespian 
Dancing Party in May. 


Second Thespian Troupe Organized 
at Daytona Beach, Fla. 


By JANICE OxForD, 
Secretary, Troupe No. 35. 


The first installation service for Troupe No. 
35, of Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, was held last winter, on December 8. 
This is the second Thespian club to be organ- 
ized in our city; the other being at Seabreeze 
High School. The service was conducted by 
Miss Louise Royall, our troupe sponsor, and 
assisted by Mr. Richard Beach, our social 
sponsor. ‘Twenty-one members were taken into 
the troupe. Before this ceremony, four meet- 
ings were devoted to talks pertaining to drama, 
Thespian business, and socials. 

On January 13, we had a joint meeting with 
the Seabreeze Thespians. Mrs. Ralph Harris, 
a prominent figure in dramatics and a member 
of Theta Alpha Phi, dramatic society, talked 
on the “Advantages of Dramatics.” At the 
same meeting, Miss Royall spoke on “Current 
Plays on Broadway.” On April 9, our troupe 
sponsored a carnival, and a radio play was 
given later in the month. A Thespian play 
was presented in May. 

The dramatic activities of the school itself 
were many during the past season. On Novem- 
ber 12, the Junior Class presented the play, 
Dottie and Daffy. A second performance was 
given on November 16. The Wistful Widow 
was given in December and again early in 
January, for the purpose of raising money for 
the school newspaper. The faculty play, in 
which our two sponsors took the leading roles, 
was given on February 24. Take My Advice 
was the play chosen for this happy occasion. 
A large and appreciative audience was present 
at the Senior Class play, The Nut Farm, staged 
in March. During the latter part of April, 
the Speech Department and Thespians pre- 
sented a series of four one-act plays. 
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NEW PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 









































BUTTON BUTTON, comedy in 3 acts by Maurice Clark. A GALAHAD JONES, comedy in 3 acts by Boyce Loving. A oh 
widely popular comedy produced on Broadway and in the CCC highly entertaining comedy with an undercurrent of romance Sen 
camps. The story tells of Button Woodhouse whose charm and and sentiment. The play shows how Tommy Jones bases his life at 
simple frankness lead his conventional family to the belief that on the chivalrous ideas of King Arthur. The lad almost imagines spo! 
he is slightly unbalanced. He wistfully and amusingly attempts himself one of the knights of old. Through his sense of chivalry also 
to live a reasonable and happy life only to find that everything and desire to help, he incurs great risk and, in the end, succeeds wer 
he does is misinterpreted. However, he succeeds in confounding in putting to rout a gang of crooks. An ideal play written Wa 
his snobbish family and ends by finding happiness marrying the especially for the high school audience. 7 men, 7 women, simple retz 
housemaid. 3 men, 5 women, simple setting. Paper-bound interior setting. Paper-bound books, 50 cents. Production fee, 
books, 75 cents. Production fee, $15.00 a performance. $10.00 a performance. lati 

init 
Cla 
bec 
gra 

7 

HERE COMES THE GROOM, farce in 3 acts by Richard IF I WAS RICH, comedy in 3 acts by William Anthony yea 
Flournoy. An immensely amusing farce of a decidedly original McGuire. This has been widely produced on Broadway and in Vo 
character. Now for the first time made available in rewritten stock. Especially adapted for the use of high schools. The play Sec 
form for the high school market. The story shows how an shows how Jimmy Sterling, on the point of ruin, reluctantly Ca’ 
amusing crook is forced to impersonate the bridegroom of a impersonates the son of a millionaire and rises quickly in the tol 
young lady who, on her way home, has been left at, the altar world of business. His wife, who is unwisely ambitious, almost of 
by her crooning intended. The pretended groom is forced to brings the two to disaster. In spite of the rather serious under- Au 
play a part far from congenial to his temperament and back- current, the play is told in terms of the highest comedy and wa 
ground. 8 men, 4 women, 2 interior settings (one of which human characterization. “Substantial entertainment.’”—Alexander 
requires almost no scenery). Paper-bound books, 75 cents. Woollcott. 7 men, 6 women, 1 interior setting. Paper-bound pre 
Production fee, $25.00 a performance. books, 75 cents. Production fee, $25.00 a performance. wo 
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THAT GIRL PATSY , , T 

§ comedy in 3 acts by Sumner Nichols. ani 

One of the most popular stock favorites in several years. Now pre 

first released to amateurs in a special version prepared for high act 

OTHER NEW FULL- schools. This appealing and arresting play of character shows NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS sec 


LENGTH PLAYS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


how the slum girl Patsy, taken into the house of a wealthy family, 
endears herself to everyone. There is more than a touch of drama 
which supplies the proper background for this comedy of charac- 


FOR § 
HIGH SCHOOLS =| 














ter and sentiment. 6 men, 6 women, | interior setting. Paper- for 
bound books, 75 cents. Production fee, $25.00 a performance. Fi 
The above-mentioned plays are here only briefly described. Complete descriptionsof these and those listed below are found in our new 72-page descriptive catalogue of 
which will be sent free of charge upon application. th 
: ° t 
THE ADORABLE SPENDTHRIFT, comedy in 3 acts by Roy Briant. WHAT EVERY GIRL WANTS, comedy in 3 acts, by DeWitt Newing. J, 
Eight men, 7 women, | interior setting. Paper-bound books, 75 cents. Four men, 5 women, | interior setting. Paper-bound books, 75 cents. ive 
Production fee, $25.00 a performance. Production fee, $25.00 a performance. ch 
AROUND THE CORNER, comedy in 3 acts by Martin Flavin. Seven ALL MY LIFE, drama by George M. Savage, Jr. Paper-bound books, 
men, 3 women, | interior setting. Paper-bound books, 75 cents. Pro- 35 cents. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Four women. 
duction fee, $25.00 a performance. COME AGAIN, by Stanley Kauffmann. Paper-bound books, 35 cents. 
OMIGOSH!, farce in 3 acts by Edwin M. Stanley. Three men, 4 Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Five men, 1 woman. 
women, | interior setting. Paper-bound books, 75 cents. Production CUPID WITH SPECTACLES, comedy by Wall Spence. Paper-bound § 
fee, $15.00 a performance. books, 30 cents. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Three men, Ti 
SEEN BUT NOT HEARD, melodrama in 3 acts by Marie Baumer and 3 women. H 
Martin Berkeley. Ten men, 5 women, 1 interior setting. Paper-bound DAISY WON’T TELL, farce by Babette Hughes. Paper-bound books, ch 
books, 75 cents. Production fee, $25.00 a performance. 35 cents. Production fee, $5.00. Three men, 3 women. " 
THE SKULL, mystery comedy in 3 acts by Bernard J. McOwen and GALAXY OF WOMEN WRITERS, entertainment by Besse Patterson | >, 
Harry E. Humphrey. Seven men, 3 women, | interior setting. Paper- Gephart and Pauline Jones Burns. Paper-bound books, 35 cents. th 
gen th gel asset apse Sn ~— Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Sixteen women. sii 
, or , romantic pla 
with music, by Earl Hobson Smith. Seven men, 5 women, 1 wrt od A HUSBAND FOR BREAKFAST, comedy by Ronald Elwy Mitchell. ‘ 
setting. Paper-bound books with music, 75 cents; cloth, $2.00. Pro- Paper-bound books, 35 cents. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. ol 
duction fee, $15.00 a performance. Four men, 3 women. st 
TESTAMENT OF FAITH, biographical play about Horace Mann, in 3 MRS. HARPER’S BAZAAR, farce by Babette Hughes. Paper-bound si: 
acts, by members of Antioch College Faculty. Twenty-six men, 4 books, 35 cents. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Eight women. or 
women, 6 interior settings, 1 exterior. Paper-bound books, 75 cents. . m 
Production fee, $10.00 a performance. so eg prec - a bY SO gee ’ pemcoreee LS sage w 
TRY IT WITH ALICE, farce in 3 acts, by Allen Leiber. Six men, 6 isthe evieomelbminans xcs Sonacnctei x Ne toot ag 
women, 1 interior setting. Paper-bound books, 75 cents. Production SIGHTSEEING DE LUXE, by Virginia H. Gray. Paper-bound books, 0] 
fee, $25.00 a performance. 35 cents. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Six men, 7 women. 
WAIT TILL WE’RE MARRIED, comedy in 3 acts, by Hutcheson Boyd SMALL-TOWN GIRL, comedy by Glenn Hughes. Paper-bound books, T 
and Rudolph Bunner. Four men, 4 women, | interior setting. Paper- ; Th 3 en al 
bound books, 75 cents. Production fee, $25.00 a performance. 35 cents. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Three men, peas: m 
WANTED—A WIFE, comedy in 3 acts, by Winifred and Edith Carter. YES MEANS NO, farce by Howard Emmett Rogers, with added dia- g) 
Three men, seven women, 2 interior settings. Paper-bound books, 75 logue by Helen and Nolan Leary. Paper-bound books, 30 cents. N 
cents. Production fee, $25.00 a performance. Production fee, $5.00 a performance. Three men, 2 women. § 
Cr 
Send for new 72-page descriptive catalogue. i 
( 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 6 East 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY | © 
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Central City (Nebr.) Sr. High School 
Has Thespian Troupe 


By SaLtty Locke 
Secretary-T reasurer, Troupe No. 67 


Troupe No. 67 of The National Thespian 
Society, located at Central City, Nebraska, 
Senior High School, was installed last spring 
at an impressive ceremony conducted under the 
sponsorship of Principal F. L. Winship, who 
also directs dramatics. Ten charter members 
were initiated, and the following officers elected: 
Warren Wegner, president; Sally Locke, sec- 
retary-treasurer ; and Reva Gibson, prompter. 

At the first business meeting following instal- 
lation five new members were elected and were 
initiated at the first meeting in April. Maxine 
Clayton was elected as an honorary member 
because of her fine work in Sun-Up. She was 
graduated last year. 

This new Nebraska troupe had a very busy 
year. They opened their season with Lulu 
Vollmer’s famous Sun-Up and followed with 
Second Fiddle. The operetta, A Christmas 
Carol, by Dickens, was presented in collabora- 
tion with the Music Department. A program 
of one-act plays, which included Thank; 
Awfully, Obiections Overruled, and Pot Boilers, 
was presented in February. 

Work on the contest play began after this 
program. The Valiant was selected. The cast 
won the sub-district contest, and Warren Weg- 
ner, who played Dyke, was judged the best 
actor in the contest. Reva Gibson won the 
extemporaneous. The play was done next at 
Fremont in the Midland College Little Theatre 
Tournament. Again the cast won first place, 
and Darel Fitzgerald, playing the Warden, was 
presented with a $100 scholarship as the best 
actor in the tournament. Warren Wegner won 
second place. 

The third and largest contest was at the 
district competition. For the third time, The 
Valiant, by Central City, was awarded the cup 
for first place. Warren Wegner was named 
as the best actor in the contest, and Darel 
Fitzgerald was second. 

With the production of a mystery, The Dead 
of Night, early in May, the Thespians closed 
their most successful drama season in the his- 
tory of the school. We are very happy to be 
a Troupe in the National Thespians, and hope 
we are able to maintain the pace set by the 
charter member Thespians of Troupe 6/7. 


Speech and Make-Up Studied at 
Hundred (W. Va.) High School 


The study topics of the Dramatic Club, of 
Troupe No. 43, of Hundred, West Virginia, 
High School, during 1936-37 school year, were 
chiefly speech and make-up. The club met 
for a one-hour period every two weeks. These 
periods were spent discussing speech and dem- 
onstrating the various types of make-up for 
the amateur actor. The program usually con- 
sisted of talks, a make-up demonstration and a 
short play. The talks were given by members 
and were chosen according to the particular 
phase of dramatics club work which was to*be 
studied for that week. A make-up group con- 
sisted of three persons, one reading directions, 
one applying make-up, and another to whom 
make-up was applied. The casts for the plays 
were students, as were the directors and man- 
agers. These programs gave each member ample 
Opportunity for some work in the club. 

The club also gave several performances. 
The first consisted of two one-act plays, Elmer 
and Mary Comes Home From College. AChrist- 
mas play entitled, Grandma and Mistletoe, was 
Ziven before the school assembly. In honor of 
National Drama Week, the club _ presented 
Stunt Night. This was a group of 16 “stunts,” 
Consisting of one-act plays, singing, tap danc- 
Ing, a family album, and a Mock Wedding. 

The major performance was The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, a three-act play by Charles 
George. This was presented at a matinee and 
evening performance on March 23. 

In the West Virginia’s One-Act Play contest, 
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Miss Grace LOAR 


IN MEMORIAM 


Miss Grace Loar, director of dra- 
matics, Grafton, West Virginia, High 
School. Miss Loar was a graduate of 
Beaver College and of the University of 
Michigan. She also studied at Columbia 
University. She founded Troupe No. 
171 at Grafton High School, where she 
served as a teacher for more than twenty 
years. 

Marie Smith, President, Troupe No. 
235, Ellenville, New York, High School. 

Elizabeth Justine Johnson, Troupe No. 
260, Big Creek High School, War, West 
Virginia. 

Clifford Thomas, Troupe No. 262, 
Picher, Oklahoma, High School. 


held at the Fairmont State Teachers’ College 
April 23 and 24, the club sponsored the en- 
trance of the Thespian Troupe’s play, Little 
Red Shoes, by Harold Brighouse. All dramatic 
work at this high school was in charge of Miss 
Virginia Rector. 





Club Adds New Members at New 
Hampton (Iowa) High School 


Although the 1936-37 season opened with 
only one active member for Troupe No. 110 
at New Hampton (Iowa) High School, dra- 
matic work became increasingly active as the 
year’s program developed. Several former active 
participants in the Thespian Society were enter- 
tained at a social gathering held in the school 
building during the first week of school. 

Six of the new members which were added 
to the troupe in April, took part in the Junior 
Class play, Meet Uncle Sally, which was pre- 
sented in November. These same students were 
connected, in some capacity, with the one-act 
plays which were given in February. Seven 
new members were added to the troupe. 





Cameron High School Revives 
Thespian Club 


By Byron STEELE 
President, Troupe No. 40 


Activities of Troupe No. 40 were revived 
this past year at Cameron (W. Va.) High 
School. The first play sponsored by the or- 
ganization was the three-act comedy, Shirt 
Sleeves, given in November. This was fol- 
lowed by three one-act plays, original skits, in 
April. The troupe chose The Blue Teapot as 
its entry for the West Virginia One-Act Play 
Contest, held at Fairmont, W. Va. The reg- 
ular meetings of the organization for the year 
were given over to the study and practice of 
make-up. 


Vandalia (Ill.) High School Presents 
Student-Directed Plays 


By Dorotuy HAMILTON, 
Secretary, Troupe No. 245 


Beginning the 1936-37 season with twenty- 
five enthusiastic members, Troupe No. 245, at 
Vandalia, Illinois, High School, continued its 
policy of giving student-directed plays every 
three weeks through the year. All plays were 
produced under the capable supervision of Mr. 
Ralph K. Kober, faculty Troupe sponsor and 
director of dramatics. 

Meetings at our high school were held by- 
weekly during a regular “activity period.” At 
each meeting, talks and demonstrations were 
given on scenery arrangement, stage lighting, 
and the art of applying make-up. One of our 
major projects for the year was the production 
of three one-act plays, the proceeds being used 
for the purchase of stage lighting equipment. 
Thespians take an active part in all our school 
dramatic activities. 





Three Major Productions Given by 
Wichita High School North 


By EILeen REYER 
Secy.-Treas., Troupe No. 136 


The Family Upstairs, Huckleberry Finn, and 
The Millionaire made up the major play pro- 
ductions for last season at Wichita High School 
North, Wichita, Kansas. These plays, which 
were directed by Miss Evelyn Clark, were 
staged to capacity houses each time. 

We also gave two short plays over our sta- 
tion KFH. The first broadcast was a fire pre- 
vention play written by one of our own stu- 
dents. The second was a short skit, Not For 
Ladies. The Christmas play, Sparks and In- 
Between, was given before a school assembly. 

We feel that we had a very successful year, 
and the prospects for this year look very en- 
couraging, as the enrollment cards indicate a 
great increase in the number of pupils regis- 
tered for dramatic work. 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


National Thespian Seniors: 


In choosing a school in which to 
continue your training in self-expression 
you will undoubtedly wish to choose one 
in which this work is given by those who 
are actually engaged professionally in 
it—in order that the instruction may be 
intensely practical and in order that you 
may be equipped to enter professional work. 


And you will also undoubtedly wish to 
choose a school of collegiate standing 
in order that you may meet the require- 
ments for teaching in the public schools or 
for entrance into any other position 
requiring a degree from a_ recognized 
college. 


If you wish to attend a college (1) 
where instruction is by professionals who 
are friendly, co-operative, interesting and 
expert teachers, (2) where school spirit is 
high, (3) where the students may work 
either toward the A.B. or the Bachelor 
of Literary Interpretation degree, (4) 
where this unusual instruction with room 
and board in a college residence of 
superior quality in a city of unusual his- 
torical and culture values may be had at 
$880 a year, it will be a pleasure for me 
to send you a catalog and any further 
informatiog which you may wish. 


Sincerely, 


SEYMOUR ROSS, Pres. 
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A BIG 1938 CATALOG 


EVERYTHING FOR SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS IS WAITING 
FOR YOU 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PUBLICATIONS 
PRESENT: 


TWO NEW FULL-LENGTH HITS FOR THE NEW SEASON 


HERE'S THAT GHOST AGAIN! 


(Just Off the Press) 
6 m., 8 w. 


A Mystery Farce in Three Acts 
by Mary Cunningham 


You've probably heard the expression “Here’s that man again !”’ 
hundreds of times, but you haven’t heard the latest till you've 
heard “HERE’S THAT GHOST AGAIN!” Here’s a riot of fun 
with plenty of good clean mystery running all the way through it. 
Earl and Roy are hired to take care of Earl’s aunt’s home while 
she is out of town—and incidentally to track down a ghost that’s 
supposed to haunt it. The maid leaves with all the food and Ear] 
unfortunately loses the expense check his aunt has left him. Ina 
desperate effort to get expense money the boys take on odd jobs 
which range from taking care of babies to braiding rag rugs. 
The climax comes when they take in an absent-minded professor 
and two young ladies as paying guests. One supposed ghost after 
another is captured, but it is only at the hilarious finish that the 
ghost appears. 

Books (printed only) 50c each. Royalty, $10 for the first 
performance, $5 for each additional performance. 





LIVE WIRES 


(A New Hit) 
7m., 7 w., extras 


A Farce in Three Acts by George Savage 


ATTENTION—LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! ! ! All the 
color, glamor, thrills, action and excitement of a great county fair 
right on your stage. And believe it or not, you'll find the stage 
setting the easiest you've ever handled. With the very special 
added attraction of a mammoth full meal cooking contest between 
the best cook of Valley County, championing the old-fashioned 
wood stove, and the star of the University’s Home Economics De- 
partment, who upholds modern electric appliances, this play is 
bound to be sure fire. William isn’t much of a promoter, and 
he’s all set to give up his exhibit of electric appliances under the 
pressure of the Fair boss, when Jill’s cookery challenge to Mrs. 
Bellman arouses so much public interest that the exhibit’s success 
is assured. Besides being outstanding entertainment, LIVE 
WIRES will be of exceptional interest to all communities served 
by the new rural electrification program. 


Books (printed only) 50c each. Royalty $10 for the first 
performance, $5 for each additional performance. 


ALSO: 


Plays: 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


Comedies, Dramas, Royalty and Non-Royalty 


Operettas, Musical Comedies, Minstrel Shows 
Readings, Declamations, Orations 
Plays for Holidays and Special Occasions 


Radio Plays 


Handbooks for Directors and Producers 


Make-Up 
Sound Effects 
Wigs and Beards 


ALL THESE AND MORE ARE LISTED IN OUR BIG NEW FREE CATALOG 
Write for Your Complimentary Copy Today 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PUBLICATIONS 


Member of the National Association of Play Publishers 


—— The House of Prompt, Courteous and Complete Service 


GANSERT BUILDING 





ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Seven High Schools Participate in 
Massachusetts Dramatic Event 


Seven high schools from various parts of the 
state participated in the sixth annual Drama 
Day Contest held at Emerson College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on April 10, of last spring. The 
morning session opened with an address by 
President Ross of Emerson College. Milford 
High School opened the contest with the play, 
Helena’s Husband. This was followed by The 
Pot Boiler, staged by Glouchester High School ; 
act 1 from Monseiur Beaucaire, given by B. M. 
C. Durfee High School, Fall River; and The 
Tantrum, produced by Everett High School. 

The afternoon session opened with greetings 
from Mrs. Helen T. Mathews, chairman of 
New England Drama Days. Somerville High 
School began the session with its play, The 
Command Performance. The second act from 
The Youngest, was given by Arlington High 
School, and Sentence, entered by Palmer High 
School, closed the contest. 

Two of the schools were selected to enter the 
final contest, New England Drama Days, which 
was held on May 14, at Pawtucket, R. I. The 
contest was judged by Miss Catherine C. Hill 
of State Teachers’ College, Bridgewater, Mrs. 
Mabel Fiske, N. F. L. State Chairman, and 
Mr. Lawrence Smith, Worcester Academy. 





Thespians Attend Connecticut 
Drama Festival 


By Doris KENDALL 
Sponsor, Troupe 15 


The Thespians of the Roger Ludlowe High 
School, Fairfield, Conn., spent a pleasant and 
inspiring Saturday on April 10 of last spring, 
watching and participating in the Connecticut 
Drama Days at Greenwich, Conn. The Green- 
wich Thespians acted as hosts to the six towns 
participating, and they with their sponsor, Miss 
Madge Vest, deserve congratulations for the 
splendid way in which they entertained the 
visiting schools. 

Our troupe presented A Wedding and was 
chosen, with Greenwich, to be one of the two 
casts to enter the New England Contest at 
Pawtucket. 

Earlier in the year several of the Thespians 
had leading parts in the three-act play, Heart 
Trouble. We have lost by graduation many of 
our club members, but are replacing them 
now, and, as many of the new members are 
juniors, we hope for greater activity this year. 





Three Major Plays Produced at 
Magnolia High School 


By Mrs. KATHRYN M. TALBERT 


Sponsor, Troupe No. 189 


The dramatic club of Magnolia High School, 

Matewan, West Virginia, presented in October 
of last year an interesting assembly program 
consisting of short acts, originated by various 
members of the club. Some of these acts were 
“silent” ones, while others were original short 
plays. In the “silent” acts, the actors drama- 
tized scenes without using any words. The 
audience especially enjoyed this type of enter- 
tainment. 
_ Early in December, the group gave a charm- 
ing presentation of The Patch Work Quilt, a 
three-act drama by Arthur Jearue. The cast, 
who thoroughly enjoyed working on the play, 
held quite interesting rehearsals. 

In March, the group presented that delight- 
ful comedy of adolescence, Growing Pains, by 
Aurania Rouverol. Although handicapped by 
an inadequate stage upon which they could 
not use the suggested set, the cast gave an 
excellent performance. 

For the final number of the year, the club 
presented, in May, a mystery play, The Phantom 
Tiger, by Robert St. Clair. 

Those members of the club who did the 
Most outstanding work in dramatics during the 
year were initiated into The National Thes- 
Pians after the last presentation. 
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Thespian Club Members at Millersburg (Pa.) 
High School. Miss Gwladys Jones, sponsor. 








Study of Make-Up Began Year at 
Millersburg (Penn.) High School 


By Gwtapys JONES 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 79 


Thespians at Millersburg (Pennsylvania) 
High School began the 1936-37 year with a 
study of make-up. As a result our abilities 
along this line improved to such an extent that 
Thespians made up those who took part in our 
school operetta and our final play of the year. 

The first play produced was The Double 
Door. In the middle of the year we gave an 
operetta entitled, Hulda of Holland, which we 
believe to be one of the prettiest and most mu- 
sical of the operettas written for high school 
people. In May, the graduating Thespians and 
the few members of the Senior class who were 
not yet Thespians played The Whole, Town’s 
Talking. 

We gave three one-act plays in assembly, 
one of which was produced by the Junior Dra- 
matic Club. We hope that the members of 
the Junior Dramatic Club will become full 
fledged Thespians sometime during their first 
year in Senior High. 

We held our second initiation of the year 
on May 31. It was a formal initiation (long 
form), followed by a tea. Thespians decorated 
the beautiful reading room of our Johnson 
Memorial Building for the event. 





Thespians Are Active Group at 
Boonville (Ind.) High School 


By Miss MARGARET F. DUNCAN 
Secretary, Troupe No. 269 


One of the most active groups in Boonville 
High School last season were the members of 
Troupe No. 269 of The National Thespian 
Society. With twelve members enrolled, they 
sponsored a number of assembly programs, and 
worked in conjunction with other school, church, 
and civic organizations. Individual members 
did outstanding work, three of them having 
played important roles in the Senior Class play, 
Smilin? Through. Miss Ravia Garrison is in 
charge of Thespian activities at this school. 

Their first assembly program for the year 
was an Armistice Day play. The Thanksgiving 
program consisted of a pageant, readings, and 
songs. . In presenting a program entitled 
“Christmas Everywhere,” the Thespians collabo- 
rated with members of the Dramatics Club, 
Latin, German and Music Departments. This 
program was completed by the short play, 
Christmas at Casey's, and two readings. 

Thespians who were represented in the ex- 
change program at Cannelton High School on 
December 3, sponsored by the Dramatics Club, 
were Louise Miles, Norma Vauzier, Florence 
Metzgar, Paul Gentry and George Sullenger. 
They were in the play, Who Gets the Car 
Tonite? 

One of the highlights of the season was the 
Thespian Initiation held at the high school 
auditorium in February. Lena Mae Ashley, 
Paul Gentry and George Sullenger were the 
candidates received at this time. 





SLIGHTLY DELIRIOUS?? 


Then give ‘Slightly Delirious", the delightful 


new farce-comedy in three acts by James F 
Stone, as ge next production. oyalty only 
$15.00. Books 75 cents. 6 M., 8 W., one extra 


male part. One simple interior. Full evening. 


TO BEAT THE BAND 


Try this brand new igs | in three acts, by 
James F. Stone. 6M., 8 W. Full evening. Royal- 
ty only $10.03. Copies 50 cents. One simple 
interior. 

s 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
137 West Fourth St. 111 Ellis S#. 
Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 











Margaret Wentworth’s 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 














New 
High 
School 
Plays 





Send for our complete 1937 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 





We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas,, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


material, etc. 
The 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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To complete their year, each of the Thespians 
coached a skit or play, using members of the 
Dramatics Club for the cast. They also received 
valuable practical experience in making-up the 
cast of the Senior Class play. 
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THE RETURN—Cutting 


PLAYS and 
READINGS 


Just Off the Press! 





THE CURSE OF THE INCAS 


by Elnora Olmstead 


A three-act mystery comedy first 
produced at Jersey Shore, Pa., where 
it was most enthusiastically received. 
Small schools seeking a clever play 
with mystery, comedy, thrills, suspense, 
and yet easy to produce, will welcome 


this. Price 50c. 


THE OBSTINATE BRIDE 


by Robert St. Clair 


The premier performance of St. 
Clair’s newest three-act comedy was 
given by the Des Moines, Iowa, Com- 
munity Theatre group with a success 
which forecasts a well-deserved pop- 
ularity for it. Hilarious are the com- 
plications when the bride says “no,” 
at the altar, and later decides she 
wants her jilted bridegroom back! 
Price 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 


ONE ACT CONTEST PLAYS 
THE LAST PAGE 


by Josephine Bacon 


A poetic tragedy which will rival 
“Flight of the Herons’ as a tourna- 
ment winner. The young man playing 
the part of Dick, won the trophy for 
highest individual acting honors in a 
state-wide play tournament, and there 
is also an excellent part for the girl 
lead. Price 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 


THE JEWELLED CROSS 


by Josephine E. Campbell 


The trial performance of this play 
was given by Ames High School, Ames, 
Iowa, and the dramatic club voted it 
the most impressive one-act drama on 
which they had worked all year. The 
author will be remembered for her 
very clever comedy, “The Red Dress.” 


Price 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 


PLAYS CUT FOR READING 
JEAN MARIE—The dramatic reading 


which won first place in the National 
Forensic tournament this year. 50c 


WHAT PRICE BEAUTY—One of the 


best humorous readings by Melvene 
Draheim, a successful coach, and a 
Columbia University scholarship win- 
ner. 50c 


from the 
contest-winning play, “They Cannot 
Return,” offered for the first time for 
use in declamatory work. 60c 


AS THE HERONS FLY—Cutting from 


“Flight of the Herons.” This is the 
only edition of the play which may be 
used as a reading without royalty. 60c 


Send for our new 1938 catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 


COMPANY 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Cast for A MOUNTAIN WEDDING, winner of first place in the seventh annual one-act 
play contest for West Virginia high schools. Given by Grafton (W. Va.) High School under 
the direction of Miss Grace Loar. 





Seabreeze Thespians Present Two 
Major Plays Last Season 


The 1936-37 dramatic season at Seabreeze 
High School, Daytona Beach, Florida, in- 
cluded two major productions. The first was 
the popular high school hit, Big-Hearted Her- 
bert, while the second was the comedy, Hold 
Everything. Both productions were under the 
direction of Miss Grace Safriet, director of 
dramatics and sponsor for Troupe No. 129. 

Thespian activities also included the pro- 
duction of a one-act play every Thursday night, 
a stunt night program in which Thespians 
presented The Clock Struck Two, and the 
screening of a movie entitled, The Revenge, 
sponsored by the history classes. Thespians 
Jack Mitligan, George Munn, and William 
Kyle were also outstanding in the school debate 
team. They were chosen among those who 
went to the State Debate Tournament, held in 
Lakeland, Florida. 





Grafton High School Wins West 
Virginia One-Act Play Contest 


Grafton High School was awarded first place 
in the seventh annual one-act play contest 
sponsored for West Virginia High Schools, by 
The National Thespian Society. Grafton’s 
winning play was A Mountain Wedding, pre- 
sented by Troupe No. 171, under the sponsor- 
ship of Miss Grace Loar. The contest was held 
last April in the auditorium of Fairmont, 
West Virginia, State Teachers College. 

Second place in the contest was given to 
the play Serf, entered by Charleston High School 
and directed by Mr. Lawrence Smith. Charles- 
ton High School has been a consistent winner 
in this event for the past several years. Third 
place honors went to the play Sparkin’, entered 
by Welch High School and directed by Miss 
Eleanore E. Reed. 

Edwin Spratt, of Welch High School, was 
awarded first place in the All-State Cast, and 
received a six-weeks summer scholarship at 
McLean College, Chicago, Illinois. The other 
five students who placed on the All-State Cast 
were: William Snyder, of Charleston; Joseph 
Mahaffey, of Grafton ; Glenn Skeen, of Ripley ; 
Audrey McAllister, of Romney, and Ruth Ann 
Bauer, of Sistersville. 

Other plays entered in this annual event 


were: Pink and Patches, presented by Romney 
High School; The Opening of the Door, Mul- 
lens High School; Show Up, Spencer High 
School; The Valiant, Princeton High School; 
The Little Window to Heaven, Greenbrier High 
School; Little Red Shoes, Hundred High 
School; The Flattering Word, Fairmont Senior 
High School ; Bread Upon the. Water, East Fair- 
mont High School; The Lord’: Will, Ripley 
High School; Babbit’s Body, Weston High 
School ; Gloria Mundi, Sisterville High School ; 
and The Blue Teapot, Cameron High School. 

The winners were chosen by Prof. Chester 
A. Wallace of the Department of Dramatics of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Awards were presented by A. Argyle 
Knight, director of dramatics at Roosevelt- 
Wilson High School, Clarksburg, and Thespian 
Regional Director for West Virginia. The con- 
test was under the immediate management of 
Alpha Psi Omega Dramatic Fraternity, with 
Prof. L. A. Wallman in charge. 





Many Activities Make Up Dramatic 
Season at Berlin New Hampshire 


By MARGARET FRASER 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 135 


The 1936-37 dramatic season at Berlin (New 
Hampshire) High School opened with a very 
successful Hallowe’en Dance sponsored by The 
National Thespians. The proceeds of this dance 
went into a stage fund. In October, the ever 
popular comedv, The Whole Town’s Talking, 
directed by Miss Mary F. Dresser, was spon- 
sored by the School Publications. 

The highlight of the season, the Senior play, 
was presented on the evening of November 29. 
We attempted something along a different line 
and found that it was most enthusiastically 
received by the audience that filled the audi- 
torium. The play was Sutton Vane’s beautiful 
Outward Bound, directed by Miss Fraser. All 
but two of the cast were members of the Na- 
tional Thespians, and those two have qualified 
since then. 

On December 16, the Thespians sponsored 
an entertainment to aid the athletic fund. Two 
short plays, What Price America, Dress Re 
versal, and several dance numbers were pre 
sented under the direction of Miss Fraser. On 
December 18 the Christmas assembly, one of 
the most impressive of the year, was presented 
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FREE 


For a limited 
time only 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


MAKE-UP 
Cee yas 


JUST OFF THE PRESS : 

A new 28-page booklet on Modern 
Make-Up—based on Stein’s Half-Cen- 
tury of Progress in the Theatre and 
Cinema — contains the only Make-Up 
Chart of its kind — for any type of 
Straight and Character role—beautifully 
illustrated —historical sketches—written 
concisely and clearly — indispensable to 
the amateur—-equally valuable to the 
professional. May be obtained from 
your dealer or direct from us. 


: : send 10c to cover cost of mailing. 


THE M. STEIN COSMETIC CO. 
430 Broome Szt., New York 
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UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 

Spots to “Baby your “'y 

tions. Our Spots $6 to 

$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 

cial for short time $25. Flood- 

lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
ects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 

list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





cenic Studi 
TIFFIN,OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


Scenery 
for Rent 





20% Savings on 
Theatrical Scenery 


Our Studios enables us to offer a 20% discount, 
with terms included, on the building, painting, 
and installation of exterior and interior stage 
settings, drops and borders, to schools, auditori- 
ums, and _ institutions throughout the country. 


Sale or Rental of Stage 
= 
Equipment 
We can also furnish you with Electrical Equip- 
ment, Drapes, Paints, Gelatin, Lenses, Muslin, 
Drapery Materials, ‘and various other _ stage 
properties, with trained mechanics to handle 
an operate shows at very reasonable figures. 


Write at once fo 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT 


& RENTAL CO. 
3433 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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SEPTEMBER—OcToBER, 1937 


to the Senior and Junior High Schools. The 
play was More Blessed, and was also directed 
by Miss Fraser. 

The Thespians presented an old-fashioned 
melodrama preceding the President’s Birthday 
Ball in January, and also an absorbing little 
play, Another World, at a guest meeting of 
the American Association of University Women, 
on March 15. The annual Junior Recital, which 
consisted of two short plays, readings and 
musical selections was presented in January 
under the direction of Miss Emma Williams. 

The Thespians joined with the Mechanic 
Arts Club in their annual St. Patrick’s Enter- 
tainment, March 17. They presented the excit- 
ing drama, Smokescreen, the delightful com- 
edy, It Will Be All Right On the Night, and 
several musical dance numbers. 

On April 3, Berlin High School competed in 
the Prize Speaking Contest, held at Laconia, 
N. H., and won the trophy. Six members of 
the Thespians won places. 





Activities Resumed by Thespians at 
St. Marys, West Virginia 


Troupe No. 101, at St. Marys, West Virginia, 
High School resumed activities last season under 
the sponsorship of Miss Edith Cornell. With 
six members remaining from a former initiation, 
seven new members were added to the club 
last April. The active roll consisted of Jane 
Flower, James Hay, Myra Dye, Lucille Quil- 
len, Kathryn McCullough, Carol Williamson, 
Anna Virginia Locke, Donald Kester, George 
William West, Arch Hammett, Charlotte Hu- 
baker, Eugene Reynolds, and Pauline Wood. 

Immediately after the initiation in April, 
troupe officers were elected and a series of 
activities mapped out for the year now be- 
ginning. Play productions for last year included 
Girl Shy, and The Green Ghost. Several one- 
act plays were also given, among which were 
Sauce for the Goslings, and The Elopement. 
Every week an assembly program was given 
from school talent. These often included short 
dramatic acts and monologues. The last com- 
edy act for the year was The Lamp Went Out. 





Thespians Participate in Alabama 
High School Play Tournament 


Two high schools having Thespian clubs 
participated in the annual one-act play contest 
held last March in Langdon Hall, Auburn, 
Alabama. Ensley High School, Birmingham, 
entered the play, Allison’s Lad, under the 
direction of Miss Florence Pass, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 258. Wetumpka High School en- 
tered the play, They Cannot Return, under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Hogan, who 
is in charge of Troupe No. 125. 

Other high schools represented in the con- 
test were: Guntersville High School; Tallassee 
High School, with the play, The Valiant; 
West End High School, Birmingham, with the 
play, Fixin’s; Mortimer Jordan High School, 
Birmingham, with the entry, Our Aunt from 
California; Perry County High School, which 
entered the play, Family Jars; Anniston High 
School; Excel High School, with the plav. 
A Message from Khufu; West Blocton High 
School, with the entry, Show-Up; Tusca- 
loosa High School, with the entry, In the 
Kone; Frisco City High School; Monroe 
County High School, with the drama, Drums 
of Death; Lee County High School, with the 
play, Magnolia’s Man; and Holtsville High 
School, which entered the play, The Terrible 
Meek. 





Enkeboll School of Scenic Arts, Omaha, Nebr. 


Teachers and pupils wishing to obtain de- 
tailed knowledge and instruction in the pro- 
fessional way of designing, painting, building 
and installing elaborate scenic decorations for 
the school stage, will be interested in the new 
courses beirg offered this year by The Enkeboll 
School of Omaha, Nebraska. A reduction of 
50% in the regular tuition fees will be made 
to students and teachers. See advertisement 
in this issue. 











3 Act Plays, 
LAYS 1 Act Plays & 
Comedy Material 
Gamble's Big New Minstrel Show, $5. 


Gamble's Big New Comedy Collection, $3. 
10 Brand New 1-Act Plays, $5. 





Material Written to Order. Costumes, Wigs, 
Make-Up. Anything for Shows. 





E. L. GAMBLE, Playwright | 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








A practical and wee" ; A ae Course in the 


THEATRICAL SCENERY 


can now be obtained at “7 | school. 
to te 


The course is ea 


d stamp for Illustrated 
Ppectus and Terms, today 


ENKEBOLL scnoot OF SCENIC ae 
Enkebol! Building, maha, Nebraska 














PLAYS— READINGS 


From All Publishers 
Quick, Convenient 


Raymond Youmans Pub. Co. 
1325 Minnesota Ave. KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

















A sample copy of Platform News! The popular, 
pocket-sized monthly magazine for high school 
drama, speech, and debate teachers. Subscrip- 
tion price, one year (6 issues), 50c. Send for 
our catalogs of readings and assembly programs. 


PLATFORM NEWS 
454 FREE STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 
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THE TWO 
IMPOSTORS 


TACIE HANNA REW 





Popular New Football Play 


in three acts 


“A smashing hit” says San Pedro High 
School. 


“One of our most successful plays” says 
North Hollywood High School. 

“It met our needs perfectly” says Me- 
morial Junior High School, San 
Diego. 


























Simple sets, large cast, reasonable royalty. 
Not yet offered for publication. Limited 
number of prompt books and parts 
available. 


Address: 


TACIE HANNA REW 
School of Speech 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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WINGS OF 


131 E. 23rd St. 
New York City San Fra 


Now Ready 


For You... 


HEADED For Eben, by Sidney Du- 


vall. 7 M. 10 W. 


Prompt-book made from the featured 
production of the 1937, Summer Ses- 
sion at Louisiana State University. 


THE HoosterR SCHOOLMASTER, by 
Lee Norvelle. 18 M. 8 W. Extras 


A great success at Indiana University, 


where it was dramatized. A hit with 


the Federal Theatre, Indianapolis. 


Run, Hero, Run! by Anne Mur- 


ray. 9M. 4 W. 


Fresh from a successful West-Coast 
run; tested under many conditions to 


determine its fitness for amateur use. 
A truly clever farce. 


Tuts Genius Business, by Edna 
Higgins Strachan. 3 M. 5 W. 


Most successful in tests that show it to 


be the best piece of playwriting of 


this famous writer. A boon to all wish- 


ing a play for a small cast. Delightful 


humor ; rich characterization. 


SPRING Fever, by Glenn Hughes. 


6M. 6 W. 


The work of this author is too well 
known to need much comment. We 
believe this to be the best farce he has 
contributed—and that’s saying a good 


deal. 


THE 


a Ww. 


Issued last spring, yet new enough to 
be listed here among the new catalog 


entries. It established its reputation 


during the latter part of the season-— 
a reputation that makes it a top-heavy 


favorite for 1937-1938. 


THE SHEPHERD'S Star, by Janet 
14M. 8 W. 


Katherine Smith. 
Extras. 


This pageant play is complete to the 


last movement of each character. Dia- 
grams, complete musical score, illustra- 
tions—everything that one could need 


in producing a Nativity play with the 
skill and reverence that such a play 
An exquisite handling of 
the Bible story ; suited to the needs of 


demands. 


churches, schools, and Little Theatres 


Books, for each of the above-men- 
tioned plays, 75c per copy. Percent- 
age royalty in each case except for 
The Shepherds’ Star, which carries 
a low flat royalty. 


Write for the new play catalog and 
for Lagniappe, the little drama 
newspaper with the big circulation. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


149 New Montgomery St. 
ncisco 











books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 








Morninc, by 
Charles Quimby Burdette. 6 M. 
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Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


What Every Girl Wants, a comedy in three 
acts, by DeWitt Newing. 4 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
$25. This stage success of several years ago 
is now released in an up-to-date version de- 
signed primarily for the use of high schools. 
Dr. Blake arouses Patience Worthington’s fight- 
ing spirit and urges her to regain her inde- 
pendence from her tyrannical oldest sister, 
Pride. Patience not only wins her freedom, 
but also succeeds in bringing happiness to the 
lives of several other people. This is a fast- 
moving play, within the abilities of high school 
students. 


That Girl Patsy, a comedy in three acts, by 
Summer Nichols. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25. 
When Mrs. Warren, a wealthy society woman, 
brings Patsy, an eighteen-year-old girl from 
the slums, into her home, she finds that the 
members of her own family are not especially 
pleased. Patsy’s charm, however, endears her 
to everyone, especially to Bob, Mrs. Warren’s 
son. Patsy also succeeds in freeing Julia, Bob’s 
sister, from the clutches of a blackmailer, Phil 
Greer, and as the play closes, Bob realizes that 
Patsy is the girl of his heart. Good comedy, 
well-drawn suspense, and excellent dialogue 
make this an ideal play for high school groups. 
The play calls for a simple interior. 


Testament of Faith, a new Horace Mann 
play by the members of the Faculty of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Royalty, $10. 
Several important episodes in the life of the 
great educator are blended into a drama that 
is especially appropriate at the present time, 
when public education is being attached from 
so many sources. The scenes showing Mann 
as President of Antioch College are very im- 
pressive. This drama is highly recommended 
for advanced dramatic groups, particularly 
among colleges and universities. 





Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Lena Rivers, a play in three acts, by Ned 
Albert, based upon the novel of the same name 
by Mary J. Holmes. 6 m., 7 w. No royalty. 
Lena Rivers and Granny Nichols are compelled 
to live with John Livingston at his large Ken- 
tucky plantation. Mrs. Livingston treats them 
as poor relations until Lena’s aristocratic 
parentage is revealed. Comedy relief is fur- 
nished by two darkey servants and by Granny 
Nichols’s charming eccentricities. This favorite 
calls for one simple interior set. 


Scenes for Student Actors, Volume III, by 
Francis Cosgrove. Price, $1.50. This volume 
continues the excellent material offered in the 
two previous volumes. Similar in general com- 
position to the other two, it gives scenes from 
42 modern plays, classified by number of 
characters and type of scene. The scenes in- 
cluded illustrate the problems of sustaining a 
theme, utilizing stage props, creating a char- 
acter, presenting historical scenes, building to 
a climax, speaking in a dialect, and portraying 
character in unusual situations. Valuable addi- 
tion for your dramatic library. 


Problem-Projects in Acting, by Katherine 
Kester. Price, $1.50. Thirty scenes from plays 
and dramatizations of stories are presented as 
working material for the seven problems taken 
up. The problems included are: to express 
emotion and to convey ideas by means of 
body activity, to develop beauty of voice qual- 
ity, to speak distinctly, to project the tone, to 
build a scene to a climax, to portray a char- 
acter in contrast with another character, and 


to invent interesting stage business. Each 
problem is prefaced by explanatory remarks, 
Excellent classroom practice material. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Hail Nero! a comical satire in three acts, 
by Mary Stocks. 7 m., 6 w. Royalty quoted 
upon application. Nero is presented in a role 
directly opposite to that of a cruel and ruth- 
less tyrant. Because of strong opposition from 
the aristocrats of Rome, Nero and his servants 
set fire to the slums—a last resort in his 
highly ridiculed plan for trying to better 
housing conditions for the poor. A _ new 
version of “Rome burns while Nero fiddles.” 
History and sociology are combined in a way 
that will please your audience. The play is 
easy to produce, and your students will have 
an excellent opportunity to learn more about 
some little known facts of history. 

Stand and Deliver, a romantic comedy in 
one act, by Julia F. Wood. 5 m., 3 w. Royalty, 
$10. This is a romance set in the eighteenth 
century, in which Jennifer Arle, a beautiful 
actress, who is hurt when Sir Anthony Killi- 
grew, the hero of all England, slights her, plans 
to bring him to terms. She succeeds in her 
plot, but Sir Anthony gets his revenge by 
carrying her off in the coach as his bride. This 
is a well-written one-act play that makes ex- 
cellent entertainment as part of an evening’s 
program. Recommended for contests and fes- 
tivals. 





Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 11 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Slightly Delirious, a farce-comedy in three 
acts, by James F. Stone. 7 m., 8 w. Royalty, 
$15. Algy is mistaken for Mr. James Hatha- 
way Canelope, a wealthy manufacturer, and 
one hilarious situation after another develops 
as the other members of the cast try to im- 
press him favorably in the hope that he will 
repay their kindnesses by aiding them either 
socially or financially. The story is well 
sustained, and your audience will like the witty 
dialogue. One interior set. Good high school 
entertainment. 

Wrong Number, a comedy in three acts, by 
Eloise Keeler. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $25. This 
play, first staged at the Provincetown Play- 
house, New York City, has a plot which will 
appeal to the average high school audience. 
Mrs. Morrison becomes so converted to the fad 
of numerology, as taught by the suave King 
Carson, that she just about wrecks her entire 
family life. Several unexpected situations at 
the end of the play, however, give it a happy 
close. This is a clean, wholesome comedy that 
will appeal to high school students. 





Frederick B. Ingram Publications, Gansert 
Bldg., Rock Island, IIl. 


Believe It or Not, a farce in three acts, by 
Glenn Hughes. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $15.00. 
Phil Dunn has sold a so-called true story, and 
the editor who has purchased it wishes to 
verify it. The story is pure fiction, of course, 
but Phil undertakes to produce the characters 
in it by having various members of the house- 
hold where he stays pose as those in his story. 
By mistake, the editor, a Mr. Reynolds, 1 
pressed into service as one of the characters. 
Other cases of mistaken identity follow, but 
Reynolds cleverly maneuvers the situation into 
a happy ending, including romance for both 
himself and Phil. This is a clean, wholesome 
farce, with clever situations and lively dialogue, 
and is well suited for high school production. 
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? The Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago III. have your new shoes hurt? That’s what hap- 
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y | various authors. A collection of materials suit- 
1 | able for stunt nights, class meetings, setae Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, III. A PAGEANT 
programs, and the like. Its 166 pages contain Spring Fever, a farce in th 
'Y | stunts, skits, blackouts, pantomimed readings, Hughes. 6 m 6 Pc See ca? Caen Dy Marg Kelly. ‘The whats precet 
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at Th ' : oward Grant has his term paper accepted and ifty-six specialist contributors 
y | by tiny oagy er thar ns oary 2 — acts, becomes engaged to the ph tn Aimee Porscll cover the entire field of amateur 
tine aemneeen ike, W. a ty, $10. whose rich father offers a new science building dramatic work. 2 vols. $10.00. 
Which have “co - ae — this’ deli — to Brookfield College ; Aunt Maude becomes a HISTO 
comedy. Imagine the consternation ab dear friend of Prof. Bean ; Ed Burns conducts pon tc 
rt | bride at the altar says “no” instead of “yes,” mig CACHING  CAPCRRERE: WHEE G  SenUNtnNtS 
ilies ot the inet minute she decides dhe % or dynamite, and papa Purcell is forced to By Nevil Truman. A _ reference 
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0, | to win back the jilted bridegroom, her friends _~ ent for colleges and high schools. - tables showing costume from medi- | 
SEEM in a conspiracy which results in hilarious un, Hero, Run! a comedy in three acts by eval times to modern. $3.00. | 
itl Mieelications. but a happy ending. Anne Murray. 5 m., 4 w. Percentage royalty. 
. Sitio’ Cais «. eutedl.th ons vst, by Unlike many other persons, Ernest Blakely dis- THE MAGIC i 
a i Curtis & w. Price. S5c. Coll a likes publicity. However, he drags two scared OF SPEECH 4 
>. | cure Marie of PE agp Bete Ren -ge children out of the ocean, and finds himself By Vida Ravenscroft Sutt i 
* ik dresses up as Nellic’s aunt, and gives an a hero. He refuses a check from the children’s Modern knowledge and re | 
is oh performance as an old ‘maid who has - arti ae _ “> ne. award: ometed viewpoint applied to the living { 
| lost friends and happi : y the Society for the Recognition of Acts . 
_ ines ah an aig wr imaginary of Bravery, het fo: deen teat eeu. Sine to problems of speech. $1.50. ‘ 
‘ write his book on chess and to become chess Write for descriptive lists and ma- 4 
h seen hemasen of his state. This is a fast-moving terial on these and other Pitman books. | 
: j hat the average audienc ill lik 
ne A Pair of New Shoes, humorous, by M. E. The. ie : + Bhan ile 4 
SUG ould saptticy ta seein ss Gs dees, end Os temo e wal conaaeb amege: LEGG” a 
a treasure hunt with your best girl and out. Easy to stage. ee 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
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BAKER'S 
PLAYS 


invites 


The National Thespians 


to make use of its facilities and stock 


whenever they are in need of plays. 


If it's a published play, 
we have it. 


Now Ready! A Play published es- 
pecially for the Thespians 


LITTLE JIMMY 
JONES 


A Comedy of Youth—Characters of 
High School age—A certain favorite. 


Leasings for amateur perform- 


ances are now being booked. 


Playbooks 50c. Royalty only $10.00 


Our 1938 Catalog is now ready. 
Have you received your copy? 


Address all of your 


orders to 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
or 
448 South Hill Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


whichever location is more convenient. 











teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Revigewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATER OF FRANCE. By 
Frederick Morton. Theater Arts for September, 
1937. In this day and age when there is so 
much discussion in regard to a National Theater 
in the United States, it will be interesting to 
note that such an organization has existed in 
France since Louis XIV. who first subsidized 
the Comedie Francais. To this day the Comedie 
Francais is generally considered the most im- 
portant national theater in the world. There 
are now a number of branches of this group 
which are partially supported by the govern- 
ment, such as the Opera Comique. Although 
England and America are far behind in this 
cultural advancement, it is still not too late 
to establish such an organization to be handed 
down to posterity. 


STATE THEATER ON Tour. By Caryl Nance. 
Theater Arts Monthly for July, 1937. It is 
with sincere pride that I recommend this article 
which explains the functions of the State 
Theater of my own State of Washington. Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton James, directors of the Civic 
Repertory Theater in Seattle, are also the dir- 
ectors and instigators of this new group finan- 
ced by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Their first artistic acheivement, A Comedy 
of Errors, was enthusiastically received through- 
out the State. Since the State Board of Educa- 
tion is sponsoring the project to bring educa- 
tional drama to the schools, the organization 
is a non-profiting one, charging a minimum 
admission price to cover partially the cost of 
production. 


PrRoLoGuE To A Season. Stage for Septem- 
ber, 1937. A glimpse into the theatrical Crystal 
tells us that Broadway has many fine things 
in store for us this winter. There will be Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in Amphytrion 38, 
Gertrude Lawrence in Susan and God, Kathar- 
ine Hepburn in Fane Eyre, Guthrie McClintic 
producing a new Maxwell Anderson play with 
Burgess Meredith, The Star Wagon, Ruth Gor- 
don in a revival of A Doll’s House, and several 
good musicals. What is more, Katharine Cor- 
nell is about to embark on a world tour with 
a repertory of six plays. In short, the Crystal 
is almost blinding us with promises. 


THesPis—THE JADE. By Leslie Howard. Stage 
for July, 1937. Here is an article which will 
shatter all of your theatrical illusions. Leslie 
Howard, whom you have always kept at the 
apex of your dramatic triangle, proclaims to the 
world that, if he could find a position of suit- 
able remuneration, he would quit the stage 
and screen forever. Furthermore, he states his 
reasons boldly without his usual reserve. You 
will likewise find an account of this same 
confession in the September issue of the Read- 
ers Digest. 


Mo.iere. By Louis Jouvet. Theater Arts 
Monthly for September, 1937. Louis Jouvet has 
dusted the tainted dust of two centuries from 
the masterpieces of Moliere and thus recreated 
a desire to read once more the charming, other- 
worldly dramatic gems. Having been an actor, 
himself, before achieving the rank of poet and 
playwright, Moliere is truly of the theater. His 
pla‘s were essentially comedies of manners 
and situations, but in no sense were they come- 
dies of character. It is always through the heart 
and not through the brain that we find the 
easiest approach to his characters. What is 
really striking in all of his comedies is the kind 
of unreality or “hyper-reality” of the subject. 
His characters are somewhat mad—an irra- 





tional kind of madness like that found in poets. 
You will enjoy this eulogy of the greatest 
French playwright. 


STaGE MANAGER’s Loc. By Norris Houghton, 
Theater Arts Monthly for July, 1937. This is 
an article that all high school stage managers 
should read and digest. It gives you a brief 
insight into the varied responsibilities of a 
professional stage manager, duties which in- 
clude everything from supervising stage con- 
struction to serving tea to the star. He is re- 
sponsible for the lighting, properties, costumes, 
furniture, script, and any number of nurse- 
maid attentions to the cast. In short, the stage 
manager is the “whole show’. 


From G 106—107. By Ruth Woodbury Sedg. 
wick. Stage for July, 1937. Room Service was 
just as funny to me from the back row of the 
balcony as it was to Miss Sedgwick in her $3.30 
seat. Read her review and then read the play. 
If you have just a moderate pictorial imagi- 
nation, you will be convulsed. After regaining 
your equilibrium to semi-hysterical state, you 
will realize upon what a thin and outworn 
theme the play was based. Then you will sud- 
denly remark to yourself, “Why, of course, 
only George Abbott could have done it’. Keep 
Room Service in mind for that golden day 
when the Great God Royalty will permit your 
troupe to produce it. 


FRENCH DRAMA AND ENGLISH Stace. By 
Ashley Dukes. Theater Arts Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1937. For the last 300 years England 
has received the spiritual content and form of 
all her plays from France. Preceding the World 
War, the Parisian shows always took precedence 
over the English productions in the Times. 
Since the United States is really just a “chip 
off the old block,” she is likewise indebted. 

Moliere and Sarah Bernhardt will always 
remain sacred to the English speaking nations. 


FoNp Memories Number. Stage for August, 
1937. It is impossible to dissect this issue of 
Stage into a few individual articles of out- 
standing merit. The entire number is as clever 
a bit of revival as I ever hope too see. It in- 
cludes a series of character criticisms as if 
written by Heywood Brown, Burns Mantle, 
Dorothy Parker, Robert Benchly, George Jean 
Nathan, Alexander Woollcott, and a number 
of other notables. You will also find pictures 
and advertisements from the ‘Follies of 1918" 
back to the memorable theater party of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. George Washington in 1789. 


THe Wortp IN THE Mirror Or THE 
THEATER, with a Narrative by Rosamond 
Gilder. A comprehensive account and an €x 
tensive collection of pictures and _ illustrations 
accompany this history of the theater from 
the Renaissance to modern times. Some of the 
reproductions are from the World’s most out 
standing artists. You will find that this article 
will not only be valuable to you in Dramati¢ 
Arts but also in your English Class. 





The test of a performance is its effect upon 
the audience. Too frequently the amateur dire 
tor gives little or no consideration to an audience. 
He should always remember that the audienct 
is seeing the play for the first time, consequen 
little do they know of the surprises or the out 
come which is in store for them. In variow 
dramatic reviews the phrase, “the audient 


seemed to fairly live the play along with | 


actors,” should be the ultimate aim of evé 
actor.—D. C. Ashton. 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 


for High Schools 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


By Anne Nichols 


The play that established a record of the longest run in the 
history of the New York stage. Now available for amateur 
production. 


STORM OVER PATSY 


By James Bridie 
Produced in New York by the Theatre Guild. A _ highly 


amusing play in which a politician loses an election on 
account of a dog. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, dramatized into a 
tender and amusing play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 


charm and sentiment is preserved. 


HOWDY STRANGER 


By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 


New York success with Frank Parker in the leading role. A 
Brooklyn singer and guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 


By Frederick Jackson 


A new comedy by the author of The Bishop Misbehaves and 
A Full House. ‘Two girls win four hundred thousand dollars 
in the stock market and then their troubles start. 


HELP YOURSELF 


By Paul Vulpius. Adapted by John J. Coman 


Great success in. Germany in the original and later in Eng- 
land under the title, Youth at the Helm. Produced in New 
York by the Federal Theatre. A farce in which bluff is the 
most important requisite to business success. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway two seasons back in 
which the Bishop accidently gets mixed up in a serious hold- 
up and robbery. 


SPRING DANCE 


By Philip Barry 


A gay light comedy of college romance and intrigue. It re- 
veals the gifted Philip Barry in a most amiable mood. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


By Maxwell Anderson 


A poetic drama in which Mr. Anderson preserves the dignity 
of history while adding theatrical glamour to its characters 
and poetic music to their speech. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
By S. 1. Hsiung 


This delightful romantic drama of love, treachery and poetry 
is a colorful fantasy done in the Chinese manner. 


FRESH FIELDS 


By Ivor Novello 


A highly entertaining comedy that marked the return of 
Margaret Anglin to Broadway. The story of an impoverished 
English noblewoman who offers hospitality to awkward visitors 
at a price. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


By Helen Jerome 


Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is here deftly dramatized 
with admirable authenticity. 


CRAB-APPLE 


By Theodore Packard 
This interesting and highly amusing comedy of family life 


was produced successfully at the Yale University Theatre 
and by summer theatres during the past season. 


sROWING PAINS 


By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth as it flutters un- 
certainly on the wings of sixteen. 


Our New 1938 Supplement 


The 1938 SUPPLEMENT to FRENCH’S CATALOGUE OF PLAYS is now ready for distribution. It 
classifies and fully describes all plays published or otherwise acquired since the publication of our 1937 


Catalogue. 


As an added feature in this Supplement we have included a sixteen-page colcred section in which you 
will find descriptions of a selected list of our most popular plays for High Schools. In selecting the plays 
in this section we were guided by the great number of productions they have received during the past few 
seasons. They are, in fact, your own selections, and we sincerely trust that in bringing.them to. your special 
attention we are rendering a helpful service to High School directors in search of worthwhile plavs. 


PLEASE SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Say you saw it in The 


High School Thespian 
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KEEP IN MIND THESE 


TWO NEW ELDRIDGE ROYALTY PLAYS 


BECAUSE WE FEEL THE EVER-CHANGING PLAY MARKET NEEDS 
BETTER MATERIAL, WE OFFER 











SCENERY 
SIMPLIFIED — 


BUILD YOUR OWN!—PRICE $1.50 


NO SOAP 


An unusual three-act farce by George 


EXPRESS YOURSELF 


Savage, Jr. Along with the keen humor 





there is an undercurrent of sound, eco- 
nomic philosophy. What might happen 
if a mouse-like Prof. of Greek were 
turned loose to manage a soap factory, 
gives a hint of the play's laugh-pro- 
See 


ducing possibilities. 7m. 7w. 


page |5 for royalty. 


PRICE 50c COPY 








See Eldridge Catalog for 
NEW ROYALTY 


ADJUSTMENT PLAN 
and 
NEW EXCHANGE PLAN 


FOR ROYALTY PLAYS 


Posters Available With 
Most Royalty Plays 








FRANKLIN, OHIO 


A new Jay Tobias Comedy and Mr. — 
Tobias says it is one of the best of his : 
many popular plays. Good comedy 
but with an underlying note of serious 


drama 


in. the conflict of individuals i 
A worth- 
while play for capable groups. 7m. 5w. © 


fighting for self-expression. 
See page |5 for royalty. 


PRICE 50c COPY 





ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


DENVER, COLO. 











BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Boulder, Colorado 
Champaign, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, Missouri 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Durham, North Carolina 
Gainesville, Florida 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Ithaca, New York 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York, New York 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Richmond, Virginia 

St. Louis, Missouri 

San Francisco, California 
Seattle, Washington 

State College, Pennsylvania 
University, Alabama 
Washington, D. C. 


WHEN YOU GO 
TO COLLEGE 


You will wear a Balfour made frater- 


nity badge. 


Why not wear a Balfour 


made Class Ring now? 


The many Balfour representatives supple- 
mented by the Balfour Branch Offices 
gives you a _ service second to none. 


Write us your special requirements. 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS 
MEDALS 
DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS 


TROPHIES 
CHARMS 
COMMENCEMENT. ANNOUNCEMENTS § 


GIFTS CUPS PINS 
GOLD FOOT BALLS 
DANCE FAVORS 


Official Jewelers to The National Thespians 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY. 


ATTLEBORO, - - 


. MASSACHUSETTS | 





Say you saw it in The High School Thespian. 





